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Family Structure and Economic Change 
in Nineteenth-Century Europe* 










HE scholars of continental Europe have devoted much attention to 
the social consequences of rules and customs of inheritance, and 
there exists a large body of work on this subject by lawyers and agricul- 
tural historians." The purpose of this paper is to consider, in the light 
of this European evidence, the possible significance of such rules and 
customs for economic development in the nineteenth century. 

The peasant families of Western Europe had two conflicting aims: 
to keep the family property intact and to provide for the younger chil- 
dren. Families differed very widely, from region to region, both in 
the relative importance they attached to these two aims, and in the 
methods they customarily adopted to achieve them. At one extreme 
the ownership property descended intact to a succession of elder sons, 
who had complete discretion in what provision they made for the 
younger members of the family. At the other extreme the ownership 
was divided between all the children in equal shares. The best example 


















*Paper delivered at annual meeting of Economic History Association, Amherst College, 
September 10, 1954. 

1 There is a useful comparative account of inheritance systems in Ernest Roguin, Traité de 
droit civil comparé, vols. III-VII: Les Successions (Paris, 1904-12). J. W. Hedemann, Die 
Fortschritte des Zivilrechts im XIX Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1910-35), vol. II a, also contains 
relevant material on the law of the subject. The fullest source on the history of inheritance 
practices in Germany is the officially commissioned work, Die Vererbung des lindlichen 
Grundbesitzes in Kénigreich Preussen, ed. Max Sering. Of the volumes in this series I have 
obtained most help from vol. VII, Erbrecht und Agrarverfassung in Schleswig-Holstein (Berlin, 
1908), written by Sering himself; this also contains an account of inheritance in Norway. See 
also vol. I, Oberlandsgerichtsbezirk Kéln, by W. Wygodzinski. There is considerable historical 

. material in the more recent work by Max Sering and C. von Dietze, Die Vererbung des 
lindlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nachkriegszeit (Munich, 1930). For a discussion of the effects 
of inheritance customs in a restricted area in the present century see Hans Bittorf, Die Verer- 
bungsgewohnheiten des biuerlichen Grundbesitzes in Landkreis Hildburghausen (thesis, Jena, 


1930), Pp. 43-72. 
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2 H. J. Habakkuk 


of the former limiting case is provided by England, where the owner 
had complete freedom to will his property as he pleased, and where, 
in the absence of a will (or a settlement), the entire property was 
inherited by the eldest son. Something like the latter limiting case is 
to be found in France under the Napoleonic Code, which severely 
restricted the share of his property which an owner could leave by 
will to a single heir, and in the absence of a will provided for equal 
division between the children. 

The English case was exceptional; nowhere else in Western Europe 
did the owner enjoy such freedom of testamentary disposition, and 
nowhere else were the younger children, in cases of intestacy, void 
of any claim on the family property; in other countries, the portion 
that a landowner could freely dispose of—the “quotité disponible” 
—was limited by law, and the children had all a claim to some share 
in the property. Among the continental countries, however, there were 
considerable differences in the size of the “quotité disponible,” that is, 
in the extent to which an owner could favor a single heir. The law 
was complicated; the “quotité” varied according to the number of 
surviving children, sometimes also according to the nature of the 
property involved, whether it had been inherited or acquired. Any 
precise generalization about the geography of these differences is 
therefore impossible. But, as a rough approximation, we can say that 
proprietors in most states of Germany and Italy could will a greater 
part of their property to a single heir than was the case in France, 
Russia, Spain and Portugal, Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine prov- 
inces.” 

The law on this point did not invariably afford an adequate index 
of actual practice. Owners varied in the extent to which they availed 
themselves of their testamentary powers. The French sociologist Le 
Play argued that, where an owner could not freely dispose by will of 
at least half of his property, the practice of making wills disappeared, 
and the property descended according to the rules on intestacy. If this 
was the case—and it is difficult to be sure, because very little systematic 
study has been made of habits of will-making—areas in which the 
“quotité disponible” was small would have had an even stronger bias 
towards equality. For the exercise of testamentary power was gen- 
erally in favor of a single heir, while the rules on intestacy tended to 
have an equalitarian effect. The position was further complicated by 





2 See the discussion in Rougin, Traité, IV, p. 389. 
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the fact that in many areas the succession to the property was com- 
monly settled during the life of the parents, and that the substance 
as well as the timing of such settlements was subject to considerable 
variation. In some parts of Germany, for example, the parents cus- 
tomarily transferred ownership to a single heir, during their lifetime, 
on a valuation of the property, and left to his discretion the size of 
the provision for the younger children. In other areas the succession and 
the provision for the children was specified in detail in a settlement 
made on the marriage of the parents. 

Besides differences in the extent of provision for younger children, 
there were differences in the form in which the provision was made. 
Sometimes they took their share in land, sometimes in money; some- 
times they had a choice between the two, and sometimes the choice 
was made for them by law or convention. When the younger children 
took their provision in the form of land, they might physically divide 
their share of the property—that was the presumption in the coun- 
tries to which the Napoleonic Code applied—or they might work their 
shares in common. If they took money, as was commonly the case in 
many parts of Germany, their shares might be calculated on the sale 
value of the property (Verkehrswert) or on a lower valuation, its 
Ertragswert, the brother and sister valuation.* Broadly speaking, actual 
physical division of the property was most general in the countries of 
the Napoleonic Code. Over most parts of Germany outside the Rhine- 
land and Thuringia, the property descended intact to a single heir, who 
was charged with the payment of compensation (Abfindung) to his 
younger brothers and sisters. But there might be considerable varia- 
tions within a single region: islands of inheritance by a single heir in 
areas where the predominant rule was division, and vice versa.* There 
were also changes over time in inheritance systems; in the prosperous 
years before 1914 there was, in middle Germany, some increase in the 
area over which the single-heir rule of inheritance prevailed.° 

We are therefore not dealing with two sharply distinguished systems 
of inheritance, coinciding exactly with well-defined geographical areas, 
though within the limits of this paper I shall have often to assume that 
this was the case. We have, instead, a wide range of compromise be- 


3 Max Sering, Deutsche Agrarpolitik (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 46-49. 

4 See, for example, the mixture of systems in middle Germany, described by Sering and von 
Dietze, Die Vererbung, I, 219 ff. There is a good account of variations of custom within 
a single area in Fritz F!sas, ‘Zur Frage des Anerbenrechts in Wiirttemberg,” Schmollers Jahrbuch, 
1913, pp. 264-67. 

5 Sering and von Dietze, Die Vererbung, I, 228. 
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tween two principal aims of family policy. Nor did different inheritance 
systems, even when they differed widely, invariably produce widely 
different results. A farm left to an eldest son, but burdened with heavy 
payments to his younger brothers and sisters who remained living on 
the farm with him, might in appearance not differ greatly from the 
farm, the ownership of which was divided among heirs, but which 
was by agreement worked by them as a single unit. A farm divided 
among heirs, one of whom bought out the interests of the rest, might 
for many intents and purposes look like a farm left to a single heir, 
but burdened with compensation for his younger brothers and sisters. 

Nevertheless, there were important differences in inheritance systems 
from one region to another, and these left permanent marks on the 
social and economic structure. The influence of an inheritance system 
was very widely diffused. It affected the distribution of property, and 
thus the nature of the market. It influenced the type of agriculture and 
the level of agricultural efficiency. It was not without importance for 
the supply of capital: I have sometimes suspected, for example, that 
the development in England of forms of marriage settlement that 
provided for daughters by assuring them capital sums contributed 
greatly to the development of the English mortgage market in the 
seventeenth century. In particular, inheritance systems exerted an influ- 
ence on the structure of the family, that is, on the size of the family, 
on the relations of parents to children and between the children; and 
it is with the economic significance of this fact that I am now con- 
cerned. 

There are a number of interesting problems in this field. One 
might consider, for example, the effect of family structure on entre- 
preneurial decision. In the early stages of industrialization the family 
was the commonest form of economic enterprise throughout Western 
Europe, both where industrial development was rapid and where it 
was slow. How far was the success of its performance influenced by 
differences in internal structure? Were German entrepreneurial fam- 
ilies more successful than the French simply because they worked in 
a more favorable external environment, or did it have something to 
do with differences in the legal rights of the father, and of the sisters 
and younger brothers, who were also the uncles and aunts and nephews 
and nieces? Is the wicked uncle the villain of the economic plot? How 
far do the legal relations of the family repeat themselves in the family 
concern? I meant originally to consider these questions, but, conscious 
of how much a novice I am in entrepreneurial history, decided to 
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escape, under cover of the exigencies of space, toa ground more familiar 
to me. I propose, therefore, to consider the effect of the property rela- 
tions between members of a family firstly on its demographic behavior 
and secondly on its geographical mobility. 


II 


Almost all the writers on this subject agree that rules of inheritance 
have a profound influence on population growth. But they differ as to 
the nature of this influence. French demographers have generally been 
inclined to argue that, in their country, the provision for equal division, 
in the Napoleonic Code, tended to retard population growth.® The 
peasant who worked to keep his property intact had a powerful incen- 
tive to limit the number of children between whom his property 
would be divided. Friedrich List, on the other hand, in his analysis 
of the migration from Wirttemburg in the early nineteenth century, 
suggested that the application of the Napoleonic Code in the Rhine- 
land had stimulated marriages and hence births." In eighteenth-century 
Bavaria division of properties was advocated specifically as a means 
of encouraging population growth, and most German writers lean 
towards the view that the single-heir system tended to restrain the 
birth rate.* In a peasant society, so the argument runs, children did not 
marry until they could establish a home; equal division of the family 
property enabled all the children to acquire an establishment and 
therefore to marry, whereas inheritance by a single heir made it difficult 
in a rural society for younger children to set up on their own, and 
therefore condemned many of them to celibacy. 

Clearly it is difficult to bring these views to the bar of empirical 
verification. Inheritance by a single heir meant one thing in an area 
where land was still sufficiently plentiful for younger sons to acquire 


6 There is an interesting discussion in J. Bertillon, La dépopulation en France (Paris, 1911). 
Three reasons suggest that the low French birth rate should not be ascribed to the provisions 
of the Civil Code relating to succession. (a) The desire to avoid partition by limiting births 
could have operated with great force only among the more substantial peasantry. Were these 
numerous enough to have had a significant effect on the birth rate for the country as a whole? 
(b) Belgium and Baden, both areas of division, showed substantial population increases. (c) 
The French law of 1909, which allowed the creation of inalienable rural property and so obvi- 
ated any necessity for a limitation of births to achieve this end, was rarely used. 

7 Friedrich List, Schriften, Reden, Briefe, ed. Erwin von Beckerath et al. (Berlin, 1927-35), 
vol. IV. Die Ackerverfassung, die Zwergwirtschaft und die Auswanderung. 

8 Valentin Steinert, Zur Frage der Natiralteilung (Lucka, 1906), pp. 53-61. Ludwig Fick, 
Die Bauerliche Erbfolge in rechtsrheinischen Bayern (Stuttgart, 1895), pp. 34, 276. 
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new farms of their own and marry, and something quite different 
where it persisted in a crowded area where the younger children were 
compelled to remain at home unmarried. A recent study of marriage 
in France shows that in the remoter regions where the traditional 
obligation to maintain the social standing of the family was generally 
recognized, the younger children were often voluntarily celibate, despite 
their legal ownership of the family property; whereas, in other areas 
where more “liberal” and modern ideas prevailed, equal division 
enabled the younger children to acquire their own establishments 
and marry. And the influence of equal division was not only modified 
by moral ideas; it had one consequence where properties were still 
substantial, and quite different consequences where fragmentation 
had already proceeded far. It is therefore difficult in the extreme to 
disentangle the effects of the rules of succession from the many other 
circumstances that influence population growth. The general direction 
of the influence exerted by these rules can, however, be distinguished. 
In the single-heir areas the owner had relatively slight inducement to 
limit the number of his children; but his brothers and sisters tended 
to remain unmarried. In an area of equal division, on the other hand, 
it was easier for all the heirs to marry, though they may have had 
some incentive to limit the number of their children in order to avoid 
progressive fragmentation. The typical family in the single-heir region 
tended therefore to consist of the owner and his wife with a large 
number of children, surrounded by a penumbra of celibate uncles and 
aunts, younger brothers and sisters. The typical family in the equal- 
division regions tended to consist of man and wife with a smaller num- 
ber of children, but with fewer celibates. My own belief—to state sum- 
marily what ought to be argued further—is that, other things being 
equal, the higher proportion of marriages under the latter system was 
likely to produce in the aggregate more children than the fewer but 
more productive marriages of the former. I suggest, that is, that the 
single-heir system tended to retard population growth and division 
to promote it. 





Ill 


The writers on inheritance systems also differed when they came to 
discuss the second question—the effect of different inheritance systems 
on the mobility of population. To this problem much more direct 
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attention was paid, for it was relevant to one of the most controversial 
developments in the later nineteenth century, the flight from the land; 
and consequently a large body of evidence was assembled on the point. 
Little of this evidence is entirely unambiguous, for it is difficult to 
isolate the effects on mobility of inheritance systems from the effects, 
for example, of the distribution of property: all the more difficult be- 
cause the distribution of property was influenced by inheritance systems. 
To take a specific case, it is not easy to decide whether large numbers 
migrated from East Prussia because it was an area of Anerbensitte, 
inheritance by a single heir, or because it was, for reasons that had not 
a great deal to do with rules of inheritance, an area of large estates. 

But this much is clear, that a good deal of the discussion was cast 
in the wrong terms. The question was not one of mobility versus 
immobility, but of different types of mobility. Long-distance migration, 
for seasons or short reriods, was common throughout Europe, what- 
ever the prevailing rules of inheritance. There is something to be said 
for the view that equal division promoted such migration, which 
was the method by which the sons of a peasant household who enjoyed 
a certain expectation of a share in the patrimonial property could 
acquire money to enlarge their holdings and supplement their family 
income. But, in any case, this sort of migration was not of primary im- 
portance for economic change, for it was essentially temporary. Sea- 
sonal migration was not an escape from the peasant family, but a con- 
dition of its survival. The peasant went, not to acquire a new occupation 
in a different society, but to improve his position in the old. 

Of much greater importance were the permanent migrations, and 
where these migrations are concerned there is a reasonably evident 
distinction between the influence of different systems of inheritance. 
There are a number of instances of large-scale permanent migration 
from areas of division. Where division led to a considerable morseliza- 
tion of properties and to a rapid growth of population, a succession 
of poor harvests might break down the normal resistances and lead 
to a sudden, explosive, and permanent exodus. South Germany in the 
early nineteenth century is a case in point. But the inhabitants of divi- 
sion areas were not likely, in the absence of such severe pressure, to 
respond readily to demands for permanent industrial labor in regions 
distant from their homes. In the first place, not only was the peasant 
himself rendered immobile by his property; his sons were deterred 
from permanent migration by the certainty of succeeding to a share 
of their family property. Secondly, in these areas, the market in small 
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parcels of land was more active, and the chances of even a landless 
laborer acquiring some property were brighter than they were in areas 
where farms descended to a single heir. The retentive effect of property 
was thus very widely diffused. Finally, though in these areas the 
peasants often found ways, by agreement, to circumvent the worst 
excesses of morselization, the division of property did tend to create 
a class of peasants too poor to find their living outside the village, even 
had they wished to do so. The poverty of areas of division, as well as 
the wide diffusion of property rights, might hinder mobility.’ 

By comparison, the inhabitants of single-heir regions responded 
more easily to a demand for permanent industrial labor. The typical 
peasant families of these regions tended to contain a higher propor- 
tion of celibates, and single men were more likely than families to leave 
their villages permanently. It was only when there was a breakdown 
of social morale, such as there was in Ireland in the 1840's, that whole 
families migrated in large numbers. Moreover, the fact that the share 
of the younger children was under this system provided in the form 
of money facilitated their permanent movement away from the family 
holding. Generally speaking, moreover, the younger children in these 
areas were not debarred from compounding for their expectations dur- 
ing the lifetime of their parents. This was in Germany a recognized 
institution—the Erbverzichtsvertrag—and it gave the younger members 
of German families much greater freedom to leave the family home 
early in their life, than was available in France, where the prohibition 
of the pacte de renonciation was one of the main principles of the law 
relating to succession. 

There is thus a broad contrast. The one system provided for the 
younger children usually on a more generous scale, but in a form 
that tethered them to peasant society; the other generally provided less 
generously, but in a form that allowed the younger children to leave 
that society for good. The division areas may have tended to have the 
densest populations in relation to their capacity, but they were popula- 
tions which it was difficult in normal times to induce permanently to 
leave the area. The population in single-heir areas may have been 
less dense, but it was more capable of permanent movement. 


9For the view that Anerbensitte favored migration see Adoph Buchenberger, Agrarwesen 
und Agrarpolitik, vol. I, pp. 442-45; Fick, Die béuerliche Erbfolge; and von der Goltz, Die 
agrarischen Aufgaben der Gegenwart (Jena, 1894). The contrary view was taken by Sering 
and Wygodzinski in the works already cited, but the method by which they arrived at their 
conclusions was statistically faulty; see R. Kuczynski, Der Zug nach der Stadt (Stuttgart, 
1897), Pp. 235-50. 
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Czechoslovakia provides an example of the effect of inheritance sys- 
tems on mobility. The west of Czechoslovakia—Bohemia, Silesia, and 
northern and western Moravia—belonged to the great East German 
Anerbengebiete; property went to a single heir. The east of Czecho- 
slovakia—southwestern Moravia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia—was an area 
of division. In Slovakia—where division had created extremely small 
holdings—it was common for the sons of a peasant household, after 
marriage, to leave their homes and wives and emigrate. In the 1930's, 
in one district of 45,000 inhabitants, 3,000 worked as miners outside 
the district, 3,000 as seasonal agricultural laborers, and 1,500 as build- 
ing workers. But their intention was not permanent settlement away 
from the district; it was to earn enough money to set themselves up 
as farmers or to supplement the family earnings at home. “In many 
parts of Slovakia this type of emigration was so widespread that the 
existence of whole villages was based upon it.” *° But permanent migra- 
tion from the family seems to have been commoner in the western 
parts of Czechoslovakia. Before the development of industry, the 
younger sons remained unmarried and worked with the lord of the 
manor or became agricultural wage-earners. With the development of 
an industrial and urban society they found new employments. Some 
of them entered the professions, for since the parental holdings in this 
region remained undivided, the peasant was often wealthy enough to 
educate his younger sons. “Thus the Historical Provinces, where estates 
are passed on to a single heir, unlike the Slovak regions, where estates 
are divided among the heirs, provided a heavy quota of peasants for 
the liberal professions calling for a secondary university education.” *° 


IV 


Now for the effects of these differences in mobility on economic 
change, on the form and speed of industrial development. In early 
industrial society, labor was probably a higher proportion of total costs 
than, in general, it is today, and, in societies that were still predomi- 
nantly peasant and where transport facilities were few, geographical 
mobility of labor was certainly lower. The terms on which labor was 
available to industry were therefore a more decisive influence on the 
location of industry than it is in modern Europe. Where the peasant 


10H, Boker and F. W. Von Biilow, The Rural Exodus in Czechoslovakia, 1. L. O. Studies 
and Reports, Series K (Agriculture), no. 13. (Geneva, 1935). 
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population was relatively dense but immobile, industry tended to 
move to the labor; where the peasant population was more mobile, 
even if less fertile, the industrialist had much greater freedom to 
choose his site with reference to the other relevant considerations. 

But it is a question not only of the location of industry, but of its 
type. The practice of division of property was favorable to the develop- 
ment of local industry in the home or small workshop, for it tended 
to create a population with time for by-employments. The relation 
between division and domestic industry was not indeed a one-way 
relation. In some areas it was not so much that division facilitated 
industrial by-employments, as that the independent existence of domes- 
tic industry diminished resistance to division; because nonagricultural 
by-employments were available, properties could be divided and still 
be capable of maintaining families. Such a case was Schleswig Holstein, 
predominantly an area of the single heir, in which the practice of 
division was concentrated in the fishing villages along the western 
coast. In most cases, however, the practice of division appears to have 
arisen independently of the customs of local domestic industry, and 
it is a reasonable conjecture in some cases that it directly promoted the 
development of such industry. It is, for example, perhaps not entirely 
a coincidence that the medieval woolen textile industry should have 
flourished in East Anglia, a region of partible inheritance.” 

Whether or not inheritance customs had much to do with the early 
distribution of local domestic industry, division did greatly influence 
the capacity of that type of industry to resist the competition of the 
factory in the nineteenth century. To attract labor permanently from 
peasant families in areas of division the factory had to offer a wage 
sufficiently high to compensate them for renouncing their prospects 
of rising in peasant society; this fact limited the range of operations 
over which the factory could successfully compete with domestic indus- 
try, decentralized in the small workshop and the home, and drawing 
its labor from local peasant families of the neighborhood. 

The clearest example of the effect of labor immobilities is Russia 
in the later nineteenth century where, largely because of the existence 
of the mir, the factory failed to make headway against the village 
industry. The persistence of old forms of industry in France, and the 
wide geographical diffusion of French industry are also, in consider- 
able measure, to be ascribed to immobilities arising from the structure 


11G, C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1941) contains a discussion of inheritance customs in medieval England. 
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of the French family. It is significant that England, the country of 
the earliest factories and regions of industrial concentration, was the 
country where, with a few minor exceptions, younger children had no 
claim at common law to any share of their father’s estate, that is, had 
only such claims as might be specifically granted them by special agree- 
ment, for example at the time of their parents’ marriage. And if space 
allowed, I think it could be shown that the prevalence of Anerbensitte 
over most of nineteenth-century Germany outside the Rhineland and 
Thuringia was a significant influence in the rapid development of 
German industry. 

The two features I have been discussing—the mobility of a population 
and its capacity to increase—are closely related. I have argued that a 
peasant community in which the single-heir system prevails is likely 
—with the important proviso of other things being equal—to be mobile 
but unprolific in comparison with one in which division prevails. But 
because of its capacity to send forth its younger sons to become part 
of a permanent industrial labor force, the single-heir system made a 
powerful indirect contribution to population increase. It retarded 
population increase in the country but accelerated it, and to a greater 
extent, in the towns and areas of industrial concentration. For in all 
the Western European countries the industrial wage-earners were the 
most prolific class. They were not restrained by traditional views, which 
in peasant societies subordinated marriage to the purposes of the main- 
tenance of the family; a higher proportion of them married, and they 
married younger. And once the initial stages of industrialization had 
got under way, the natural increase from this source very greatly 
diminished the extent to which the further expansion of industry 
needed to depend upon continued migration from the countryside. 

In the years before 1914 a large amount of writing was devoted to 
a discussion of a third consequence of inheritance systems for economic 
change—their influence on the efficiency of agriculture. It was argued 
by the opponents of equal division that it starved the land of capital. 
Regions of division were regions of land hunger; small peasants, anx- 
ious to add acre to acre, bid up the price of land to an excessively high 
level, and often mortgaged in order to buy. As a result, the savings of the 
peasants were not applied to improving their properties but to extend- 
ing them; in substance, that is, the savings of the fortunate peasants 
went in absorbing the fragments thrown on the market by the less 
fortunate members of their own class. Moreover, the flow of outside 
capital into agriculture was impeded because the high price of land 
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made capitalists reluctant to buy. On the other hand, it was argued by 
the defenders of division that the single-heir system often had equally 
bad effects on agricultural efficiency; where the property descended to 
a single heir who was charged with an obligation to compensate the 
younger children with sums of money calculated on the market value 
of the property, it might become heavily burdened with debt and so 
starved of capital.” 

Wherever the truth of this argument about the effect of inheritance 
systems on productivity may lie,’* it is probable that any given increase 
in productivity 1 in the regions of equal division tended to exhaust itself 
iN an increase in population, and to accelerate the process of division; 
whereas an equivalent increase in the single-heir areas was more likely 
to increase the surplus available for sale to the nonagricultural popu- 
lation. The agriculture of a single-heir region was therefore more 
capable of responding to the increased demands for food which arose 
in the course of industrialization. 

I have described three ways in which a feature of family structure 
influenced economic development. I am very conscious not only of 
having restricted myself to one feature only, but also of not having 
assessed the magnitude, as opposed to the direction, of the influences 
which flowed from it. I would only say that most of the models pro- 
duced by the economists who observed the early stages of European 
industrialization assigned an important place to population and food 
supply, and that, since inheritance systems had an influence on both 
these, they ought to be considered among the factors that determined 
the rate at which industrialization got under way in the different parts 
of Europe and the forms it assumed. 


H. J. Hasaxxuk, All Souls College, Oxford 





12Jn Austria between 1868 and 1892, 958,876 cases of inheritance resulted in 543,747 new 
mortgages, incurred to compensate heirs, which averaged 25 per cent of the value of the land. 
—E. H. Kaden, “The Peasant Inheritance Law in Germany,” Iowa Law Review, XX (1934-35), 
pp. 350-88. 

13 That question of the effect of inheritance customs on productivity is difficult to resolve 
because the fertility of an area may have helped to determine its inheritance system. In Bavaria, 
according to the study of Fick, the harvest yield was greatest in areas where division was the 
ruling custom, but this may well have been due to the fact that it was the more fertile land 
that was the most suitable for division. In any case, in Bavaria the differences do not appear 
to have been significant. 








Factors in Economic Growth in Canada* 


ITHIN the sweep of Canada’s economic progress, I should like 

to devote special attention to one period—from about 1900 to 
the outbreak of World War I—as the period of most rapid growth in 
the history of Canada since the union of the separate provinces under 
Confederation in 1867, with the possible exception of the war-stimu- 
lated 1940’s. I propose to point out certain parallels between that re- 
markable expansionary period and a much earlier one. I shall also 
attempt to isolate the important factors responsible for the upsurge of 
growth after 1900. 

To find a previous period of Canadian economic history comparable 
in the tempo of activity to that of 1900-1914, one must go back to the 
days before Confederation. The boom of the 1850’s was, like that of 
half a century later, fostered by a large influx of foreign capital and 
migrants.’ By contrast, the long period from Confederation to 1900 
was characterized by more moderate rates of growth and capital inflow, 
and an actual net outward flow of migrants. It is instructive to consider 
the way in which each of the three periods helped to shape the subse- 
quent course of development. 

The prosperity of the 1850’s was built around railroads and owed 
much to government facilitation of foreign investment in Canada. 
The Guaranty Act of 1849 provided a provincial guarantee of interest 
on the bonds of railroads more than 75 miles long. By 1851, the demand 
for this assistance had become so great that the privilege was thereafter 
restricted to trunk lines, but the Canadian Government authorized 
municipalities to take the securities of secondary roads that had received 
a government charter to build feeder lines. A Consolidated Municipal 
Loan Fund was organized to help the cities borrow in London. Pros- 
perity in England and the British investing public’s boundless enthu- 
siasm for railroad shares made the Canadian securities easily market- 
able. The result was a tremendous volume of railroad building and 
other capital investment. Whereas in 1850 only about 60 miles of rail- 

* This article is a revision of some comments made at the meeting of the Committee on 
Economic Growth of the Social Science Research Council, New York, April 9-10, 1954. 

1 Up to World War II, there were four decades in which Canada had net inward migration: 
1851-61, 1901-11, 1911-21, and 1921-31. D. C. Corbett, “Immigration and Economic Devel- 
opment,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science (hereafter referred to as 


CJEPS), XVII (August 1951), 360 ff. In the last two of these decades, however, the rate of net 
immigration was lower, and it was not accompanied by any sizable net capital inflow. 
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road had been in operation in Canada, by 1860, 2,000 miles had been 
added; and, in the estimate of the Minister of Finance, over $100 million 
had been spent on their construction. It has also been estimated that as 
much foreign capital was invested in Canada per capita during the 
1850’s as in the decade from 1904 to 1914.” 

The demand for labor and materials of course skyrocketed. The ex- 
tension of railroads into new areas stimulated the growth of cities, and 
precipitated a rolling real-estate boom with land values inflated by 
speculation. Rising land values meant higher tax assessments and thus 
increasing ability for the municipalities to borrow in London. Accord- 
ing to the Mayor of Hamilton at the time, interest on previous borrow- 
ing was always punctually paid out of the proceeds of the latest loan. 

When domestic inflation brought rising costs, and the end of the 
Crimean War caused a drop in the price of wheat and made further 
loans in London difficult, the crisis of 1857-1858 occurred. The banks, 
which had invested heavily in real-estate mortgages, curtailed credit 
sharply, causing a collapse of land values, and Canada for the first time 
in its history experienced bank failures. All the railroads were in 
trouble, and the municipalities were in a dilemma. If they raised taxes 


sufficiently to meet their interest payments, they would force people : 


out of the cities and cause land values to fall further; but if they did 
not, they could not meet their obligations. The cities decided that the 
English bondholders could wait. Among the railroads, only two short 
lines had paid any dividends and it was extremely doubtful that a 
number would be able to meet their interest payments. This financial 
collapse had a serious and lasting effect on Canadian credit. The pro- 
vincial government had to aid both railroads and municipalities, but 
with depressing effects on its own credit. In 1866, for example, it was 
unable to raise more than half of a medium-size loan, even while 
offering 8 per cent. 

The period from 1867 to 1900, which witnessed sustained growth 
of the Canadian economy, can be considered an era during which the 
gains so tumultuously harvested during the 1850’s were consolidated 
and extended at a more moderate pace. The real capital formation of 
the 1850’s, however, provided the foundation for the subsequent in- 
creases in output and productivity. 


2 A. Shortt, “Railroad Construction and National Prosperity,” in Proceedings of Royal Society 
of Canada, December 1914; see also A. Shortt, “History of Canadian Currency, Banking and 
Exchange,” Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, January 1904, pp. 106 ff. and April 
1904, pp. 199 ff.; H. C. Pentland, “Role of Capital in Canadian Economic Development before 
1875,” CJEPS, XVI (November 1950), pp. 457-74. 
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The entire period from Confederation to the turn of the century 
saw continuous growth in the Canadian economy. Real consumption 
per capita increased at an average annual rate of nearly 3 per cent in 
that period, as compared with about 1.5 per cent in 1900-1920 and 
2¥, per cent for the period 1920-1952.° Rates of growth in general ap- 
pear much higher in the 1870’s than in either the 1880’s or the 1890's. 
For example, real output per capita increased at an average rate of over 
2, per cent a year in the 1870's, 114 per cent in the 1880's, and a little 
over 2 per cent in the 1890’s. Total real national product grew during 
the 1870’s at the very respectable annual average rate of about 5 per 
cent. 

It should be noted, however, that the available data probably over- 
state the over-all growth of output in the period from Confederation 
to 1900. The Canadian economy was rapidly changing from one largely 
composed of self-sufficient households to a market economy, which 
fact implies that the coverage of the data was becoming more complete 
as time went on. In addition, the differences in the rates of growth 
during each of the three decades probably are influenced by cyclical 
movements, in distinction to any shift in underlying economic trends.* 

While the growth in the last third of the nineteenth century occurred 
in the face of net emigration from Canada, the expansion of the first 
14 years of the twentieth century was supported by a huge influx of 
immigrants. Indeed, the chief difference between the two periods, 
1867-1900 and 1900-1914, seems to lie in the degree of foreign stimulus 
provided to the Canadian economy. The post-1g00 expansion was based 
on a huge influx of both foreign capital and labor, which provided the 
basic productive factors necessary for the cultivation of the western 
prairies and the accompanying development of other branches of the 
Canadian economy. Growth in the three decades before 1900 had been 
based far more on Canadian resources, although even in that period 
investment by foreigners (under the stimulus of government borrow- 


3 These and the following data on average rates of increase per annum are derived from 
O. J. Firestone, Canada’s Economic Development 1867-1952, a study prepared for the Third 
Conference of the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth, September 
1953, possibly to be published in 1955. 

4 The evidence lies largely in the fact that the volume of capital inflow from abroad in 1900 
was considerably smaller, and had been declining for some years below the level of the late 
1880’s and early 1890’s. In 1880 and again in 1900, Canadian payments of interest and divi- 
dends abroad considerably exceeded the net capital inflow, while the opposite was true in 
1890. Both 1870 and 1880 mark troughs in the cycles of net capital inflow. P. Hartland, The 
Canadian Balance of Payments Since 1868, a study to be published shortly by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
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ing) played an important part in real capital formation.” According 
to the usual measures of over-all economic growth, Canada appears 
to have grown faster between 1900 and the outbreak of World War I 
than in any other period since the Act of Confederation in 1867. This 
statement can be substantiated in terms of the rates of increase of 
real national product, population, labor force, occupied farm acreage, 
and such. Moreover, in this period the rate of net immigration was 
at its peak and the inflow of foreign capital into Canada was larger, 
in proportion to national product, than at any other time since Con- 
federation.° 

Real national product grew at an annual average rate of nearly 
8 per cent in the first decade of this century; population at more than 
3 per cent; real output per capita at 34 per cent; real output of manu- 
facturing at 7 per cent (so far as the data permit an estimate); and 
the labor force at more than 5 per cent. In the five years from 1906 
to 1910, the inflow of foreign capital averaged g per cent of gross na- 
tional product and in the next five years 12 per cent. 

These are impressive figures. 

In view of the sustained growth that had preceded the post-1900 
expansion, one cannot avoid the question, “Why did not the boom 
occur earlier?” The question becomes even more compelling when one 
recalls the social milieu of the late nineteenth century and the goal of 
Canadian policy so vigorously pursued in those years. The mobility of 
European peoples during the nineteenth century is well known. Large 
waves, not only of labor, but also of capital, left Europe, and especially 
Great Britain, throughout the century for other underdeveloped coun- 
tries like Canada. Especially after 1870, both Australia and Argentina 
(countries like Canada, possessed of rich natural resources but acutely 
lacking in labor and capital), experienced a decade of rapid expansion 
marked by a great influx of people and foreign capital, the opening 
of new lands for the production of food and materials which found a 
profitable market in Europe, and a rapid increase of total output. In 
these cases (as in Canada during the 1850’s) the boom period was 
marked by inflationary price rises, especially of real-estate values, and 
a final financial collapse which occurred when interest payments on for- 





5 For a discussion of the role of the Canadian Government in development, see W. T. 
Easterbrook, “State Control and Free Enterprise,” in Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, ed. 
B. F. Hoselitz (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952); P. Hartland, “Private Enterprise 
and International Capital,” CJEPS, February 1953, pp. 70-80. 

6 The huge inflow in 1950 of about $1 billion was only about 5 per cent of gross national 
product. 
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eign indebtedness became greater than the proceeds of the new borrow- 
ings. These waves of people and capital leaving Europe before 1900 
did not settle in Canada in any sizable numbers, despite the fact that 
Canada was eager to attract foreign capital and immigrants, and made 
strenuous efforts to that end. The Act of Confederation in 1867, for 
example, was in large part a tool to aid in economic development. 
In fact the late Professor Innis described it as a means of mobilizing 
the credit of the provinces for the pursuit of developmental policies.’ 

Confederation involved the new Dominion Government in com- 
mitments for an extension of the existing railway net, to join different 
sections of the country in order to expand Canadian markets. The 
emphasis placed on railroad building, and the avid zeal of Canadian 
leaders for economic expansion throughout this period, were based 
in the desire to emulate the United States and to capture part of the 
fast-growing United States Market. As one writer put it, “Had there 
been no American railroads, there would still have been a desire for 
railroads in Canada, but no such pressing need for them.” * 

The so-called “National Policy” established in 1879, which provided 
tariff protection and government subsidies to encourage domestic indus- 
tries, government propaganda campaigns carried on in the United 
States and Europe to recruit immigrants, the continuation of the Par- 
liamentary Act of 1849 providing a government guarantee of interest 
on railroad bonds, the development of various forms of state aid to 
farmers—these are but some of the high lights of a government policy 
aimed directly at the further development of the country. 

The surprising thing is that despite all these efforts and despite the 
mobility of European capital and labor, Canada did not succeed, before 
1900, in attracting foreign immigrants or capital on anything like the 
scale that might have been expected. Why was this? 

Undoubtedly part of the slow response is to be explained in terms 
of a healthy caution on the part of British investors burned in the late 
1850's. But probably caution was a minor factor. To be sure, the Grand 
Trunk Railroad had been widely heralded in England as a sure road to 
riches—in fact an 1114 per cent return was promised—and English 
interests strongly resented the fact that the Canadian Government had 
forced a reorganization of the road’s capital structure involving lower 


7H. A. Innis, Problems of Staple Production (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1933). 

8G. P. de T. Glazebrook, History of Transportation in Canada (Toronto: Ryerson Press; 
New Haven: Yale University Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1938), 
p. 161. 
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interest rates and the exchange of bonds for stock. In 1885 upon the 
completion of the main lines of the Canadian Pacific Railroad ahead 
of schedule, the Economist wrote, “It is impossible to refer in any favor- 
able way to the commercial prospects of the Canadian Pacific.” ° But 
English investors were an optimistic crew, incapable of resisting railroad 
securities, and although at first the Canadian Pacific had difficulty in 
marketing its shares in London, as early as 1883 17 per cent of its 
stockholders were located in England.”® 

For the period 1868 through 1899 Canadian receipts from the flotation 
of new railroad securities in London did represent a discount of about 
17 per cent on their face value. Other issues publicly marketed abroad 
in these years—they were primarily government bonds—were sold 
nearly at par and a total of over $800 million of new issues was marketed 
in England.” 

One also has the feeling that too much stress has been placed on the 
importance of the closing of the American frontier in the timing of the 
Canadian expansion. While the American West was still being occupied 
and cultivation extended, the European market for food, especially 
wheat, was expanding rapidly enough to absorb the huge increases 
in output that resulted from the opening and populating of Argentina 
and Australia. In the decade of the 1880’s, Australian production of 
wheat quadrupled,” and during the 1890’s Argentine wheat exports 
more than tripled, from just over 300,000 tons in 1891 to 1,900,000 tons 
in 1900.’* Meanwhile Canadian wheat exports remained almost un- 
changed. Thus, if other factors had been propitious, the fact that there 
was still uncultivated free land in the American West would not have 
deterred the opening of the Canadian prairies in the late 1880’s or 1890's. 

But the other factors were not propitious. Although technically the 
prairie provinces were “opened” in 1885 upon the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, little land was taken up by homesteaders, 
until the turn of the century. 

The hardships of life on the frontier, breaking the prairie soil and 
preparing the land, and the disappointments of the farmers when the 
methods of cultivation they had used in the East or in Europe failed 





® XLII (May 23, 1885), 625. 

10 As compared with 63 per cent in 1915. H. A. Innis, History of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 1923), p. 276. 

11 Hartland, Canadian Balance of Payments Since 1868. 

12 G. Fitzpatrick, British Empire in Australia, 1834-1939 (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 1941), PP. 137, 171. 

13 J. H. Williams, Argentine International Trade Under Inconvertible Paper Money, 1880-1900 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920). 
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to yield an adequate harvest, caused many to give up and leave, often 
apparently for the United States. Their disillusionment was communi- 
cated to their friends and relatives in Europe."* 

The most important determinant of the Canadian expansion after 
1900 seems to lie in technological improvements in methods of cultiva- 
tion which finally permitted a profitable harvest from the prairie 
provinces. If summer fallow and dry farming techniques had been used 
extensively earlier, if Marquis wheat had been adopted or developed 
sooner, it seems probable that yields would have been sufficiently 
sizable and quality sufficiently good to compensate for the higher rail- 
road and transportation rates that prevailed in the 1890’s. The roller 
method of flour milling, which made spring wheat better suited to 
grinding than winter wheat, was perfected in 1881, and the chilled 
steel plow capable of turning the prairie sod was available in 1870. 
Without these other techniques of cultivation, however, the distance 
of the prairies from open water transport and the fact of relatively high 
Canadian railroad rates in the 1890’s delayed the opening of the West. 
When, however, the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement (1897) brought 
lower railroad rates on wheat for export and when the general use of 
steel hulls and steam turbines brought a decline in ocean freights and 
insurance, the effective supply of economically cultivatable Canadian 
wheat land was greatly augmented. Word of the profits to be obtained 
from growing wheat in the Canadian prairie provinces spread rapidly 
and the labor needed to do it came. 

Not only in the field of wheat culture did technological advance 
stimulate the capital investment in Canada in these years, but also in 
mining and metallurgy. A predecessor of the International Nickel 
Company, for example, originally sought to develop certain copper 
deposits in Canada. Their mines, however, were not profitable until 
methods for separating copper from the accompanying nickel were 
devised, and then their interest was shifted to the by-product, nickel, via 
an innovation in armament production which the United States Gov- 
ernment adopted. After 1890 the tremendous progress in the United 
States in types of mining machinery was basic to American interest in 
and investment in Canadian mines in the twentieth century. 

World War I shut off the inflow of capital and labor, but—in con- 


14 On the other hand, one could say that if the United States frontier had been closed at this 
time there might have been more sustained attempts at wheat growing, and perhaps the inno- 
vations which later made wheat culture profitable would have occurred earlier, being mothered 
by necessity. 
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trast to 1857—without a financial crisis and while the average capital 
inflow was still considerably in excess of interest and dividend pay- 
ments due abroad. From 1910 through 1913 the capital inflow averaged 
nearly $400,000,000 a year, and interest and dividend payments only 
about $115,000,000."° By the war’s end Canada had become primarily 
a capital-exporting country, with maturities of past issues and purchases 
of foreign securities exceeding new foreign investment in Canada ex- 
cept in isolated years. 

From the end of the war to the depression of the 1930's, Canada 
again experienced a period of consolidation and extension of previous 
gains analogous to that ensuing after the boom of the 1850’s. The larger 
domestic market brought an expansion of manufacturing activity in 
the East, but the purely Canadian growth in these years was almost 
entirely based on wheat. The growth of the automobile, paper, and 
mineral industries, all of which gave diversity to the economy, was 
primarily supported by United States demand and United States invest- 
ment. 

There is a temptation in this field of development to seek for general- 
izations which, in a pat fashion, explain the whole case. Yielding to 
this imp, may I proffer the tentative hypothesis that the best ‘part of 
Canadian economic growth is to be explained in terms of its techno- 
logical “Southern exposure”—easy entry to American innovation. Given 
the fact that Canada is richly equipped with natural resources, Canadian 
output has grown at a rapid long-run rate because American innovation 
has made Canadian resources economically productive, and often be- 
cause Americans were willing to risk capital in order to develop these 
resources. 

The United States, for example, is generally recognized as the leader 
in the marvelous development of mining machinery that has occurred 
since 1890. Although Canada produces most of the machines and sup- 
plies used in its mining and milling, the United States has been directly 
or indirectly responsible for their development. They are manufactured 
in Canada by subsidiaries of American companies, or by Canadian 
companies that have procured the right to manufacture.’® Or again, 
the shift in Ontario from wheat to dairy products, especially cheese, 
that was partly responsible for the increases in output and income in 
the 1880’s was not successful until improved factory devices developed 


15 Hartland, Canadian Balance of Payments Since 1868. 
16E. S. Moore, American Influence in Canadian Mining (Toronto: Ryerson Press; New 
Haven: Yale University Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1941), p. go. 
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in New York were adopted.” The techniques of summer fallow and dry 
farming, necessary to successful wheat culture in the prairies, had been 
used by the Mormons in Utah for some years before they were adopted 
in Canada, and Red Rife seed itself successfully used at the turn of the 
century, although originally received in Ontario from Scotland, was 
developed in the United States and imported into Manitoba from 
there."* American agricultural machinery has always been popular in 
Canada. During the years 1926-1933 the International Harvester Com- 
pany of Canada had 40 per cent of the total domestic agricultural im- 
plement business there, although it did have strong competition, espe- 
cially in foreign markets, from Massey-Harris, whose total sales were 50 
per cent greater.’® These examples could be multiplied. 

But all this raises more questions than it answers. Were these decades 
of inflationary boom and tremendously rapid expansion sound in the 
sense that the growth which they brought represented an adequate 
distribution of productive resources in terms of long-run rates of return? 

What was the role of government policy in bringing about the period 
of expansion? Not only in the two Canadian cases, but in the case of 
Australia and Argentina, too, the inflow of foreign capital to which the 
boom was tied in preponderant part took the form of government 
borrowing abroad both in the flotation of its own issues and in its 
guarantee of other securities. Yet we have seen in Canada during the 
period 1870-1900 that government borrowing abroad and government 
encouragement of development were not sufficient to attract the neces- 
sary immigration.”” On balance, was the protective tariff an aid or an 
impediment? In Canada this has long been a controversial question. 

What was the role of English investment houses in those periods of 
economic expansion that occurred in the nineteenth century? The 
English investing public did seem possessed of a band-wagon psychol- 
ogy in regard to foreign issues; the English banking houses did not 
seem especially eclectic in some of the foreign issues they brought out. 


170, D. Skelton, General Economic History of the Dominion, 1867-1912 (Toronto: Pub- 
lisher’s Association of Canada, 1913), p. 119. 

18G. E. Britnell, The Wheat Economy (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1939), pp. 
35 ff.; A. H. R. Buller, Essays on Wheat (New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), pp. 206, 215; 
L. D. Nesbitt, The Story of Wheat (Calgary: Alberta Wheat Pool, 1946), p. 11. 

19H. Marshall, F. A. Southard, and K. W. Taylor, Canadian American Industry (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), p. 61. 

20In this regard, however, it should be pointed out that although the government’s cam- 
paign overseas to encourage the migration of people to Canada continued throughout, its 
activities were more aggressive in the early 1880’s and after 1897, but in the years between 
were rather stereotyped, according to one source. Skelton, General Economic History of the 
Dominion, p. 193. 
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And what is the explanation for the very sudden shift from a very 
sizable debit balance of payments on current account before World War 
I to a moderately sizable credit balance, not only during the war, but 
also in the years since? 

How has the operation of the Canadian economy been influenced by 
developments in the United States? In this regard one has the feeling 
that a complete understanding of Canadian economic development is 
dependent as much on an analysis of the differences between Canadian 
and United States cultures as on an analysis of their similarities. 


PEeNELoPE Hartianp, Washington, D.C. 
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Notes 


FOREIGN OBSERVERS OF THE BRITISH IRON 
INDUSTRY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


The following note on source material relates to an important aspect of 
British industrial development in the eighteenth century. Some use of this 
material has been made by M. W. Flinn of Aberdeen University and myself 
in our studies of the industry in the seventeenth? and eighteenth centuries,” 
but the field of the sources is so wide and relevant to so much of the economic 
history of Britain in that period that a summary may be of use to future 
researchers in these rich and neglected sources. 

The activity described here is, of course, one more example of the important 
role of industrial observers and imitators in extending the exploitation of 
those innovations that Britain so effectively pursued during the Industrial 
Revolution. The literature surveyed here would yield a valuable supplement 
to the study of the spread of techniques recently explored by this Journat.* 
Finally, the subject should not be left without mentioning W. O. Henderson’s 
recent and very important contribution to the literature of the subject.* 

It is well known that Britain was very dependent upon Swedish bar iron 
during the eighteenth century. Between 1729-1735 and 1786-1799 the volume 
of English imports almost doubled.® And although this fact adds much 
force to the suggestion that the iron industry was not yet centered upon coal, 
Swedish ironmasters were paying much attention to the revolution that was 
under way there. If any more evidence of the significance of British develop- 
ments in the iron industry were required at this stage of our knowledge of 
the technical innovations of this period, then the visits of the Scandinavian 
and other foreign observers—the productivity teams of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—are a striking illustration of this industrial revolution. 

The supremacy of the Oregrund iron from the famous Dannemora mines 
was threatened not only by the revived Russian industry ® but by the pos- 

1M. W. Flinn, “Sir Ambrose Crowley, Ironmonger, 1658-1713,” Explorations in Entrepre- 
neurial History, V, No. 3 (March 15, 1953), 162-80. 

2See my unpublished Ph.D. thesis of Manchester University, “The Economic History of 
the British Iron and Steel Industry 1784-1879.” 

3 “The Roles of Leading Nations in the Economic Development of Other Areas,” The Tasks 
of Economic History, JouRNAL OF Economic History, XI, No. 4 (1951). 

4W. O. Henderson, Britain and Industrial Europe: Studies in British Influence on the 
Industrial Revolution in Western Europe, 1750-1870 (Liverpool: University of Liverpool 


Press, 1954). 

5 E. Heckscher, “Un grand chapitre de I’Histoire du Fer: Le Monopole Suedois,” Annales 
d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1V (1932), 234. 

6 This was partly the result of British skill; for example in 1787 Charles Gascoigne was 
induced to leave Carron for Russia and took several workmen with him. G. M. Roentgen, 
“Twee memorien aangaande de ijzerindustrie uit het jaar 1823,” edited by M. G. de Boer 
(Two Reports upon the Iron Industry Made in 1823), Economisch Historisch Jarr Boek, 1X, 102. 
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sibilities opened up by Abraham Darby, who as early as 1709 substituted 
coke for charcoal in iron smelting.’ It was, in fact, the technical problems 
raised by coke smelting that were the chief concern of these researches into 
the British iron industry. 

As Rydberg, the historian of these tours of study by Swedes in England 
during the eighteenth century,® says, “In no other field was the contact be- 
tween England and Sweden so intimate as in the field of trade. This was due 
principally to the substantial Swedish exports of iron to England. In the 
year 1720, for example, England received 64 per cent of the Swedish iron, 
which was in its entirety about three-quarters of the total Swedish exports. 
The largest Swedish harbour, Gothenburg, was dominated by the trade with 
England. The immigration of English merchants to Sweden at this time was 
also important. These, as well as many other Swedish merchants, maintained 
good contacts with England.” ® 

Erik Odhelius, one of Sweden’s most important metallurgists, was the 
first to travel to England to study the iron industry. His two visits—a brief 
one in 1686, and a second from October 1691 to March 1692—were conducted 
in the spirit of enquiry that shows that Odhelius belonged to the new aristoc- 
racy of science. His letters speak of conversation (and his criticisms) of 
Robert Boyle and others who were members of the Royal Society. This 
Society, founded in 1662, was indeed a meeting place of several Swedish 
travelers and those residing in London, for the Swedes played an intimate 
part in its activities. In this connection, Odhelius was much impressed by 
the favorable circumstances in which research could be conducted in Eng- 
land.”® 

Odhelius during his second stay in England studied the copper and brass 
industry, coal and zinc mining, alum boiling, and the manufacture of vitriol, 
but it is his survey of the iron industry that concerns us here. He reported 
that English iron was suitable for most purposes except “instruments, locks 
and similar things.” ** For such delicate articles Spanish and Swedish iron 

7W. H. Chaloner, “Further Light on the Invention of the Process for Smelting Iron Ore 
with Coke,” Economic History Review (second series), II, No. 2 (1949), 185-87. 

8 Sven Rydberg, Svenska Studieresor till England under Frihetstiden (Journeys of Study Made 
to England by Swedes during the Era of Freedom) (Uppsala, 1951). Rydberg indicates the 
location of all the Swedish travel accounts mentioned in this article. This summary of the 
reports of Swedish travelers in England is very largely based upon Rydberg’s book. Some of the 
original MSS. have been consulted, notably those of Angerstein, Broling, and Svedenstierna, 
but to explore these valuable sources would be a major study in itself. 

® Rydberg, Journeys, p. 413. There were several iron merchants of British extraction in 
Gothenburg, among others Jennings, Finlay, Campbell, Tottie, Chambers, and Hall. 

10 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 141. Odhelius’ journal is enormous, and several manuscript 
copies of it exist. A modern edition is in course of preparation by Nies Zenzérn, but it seems 
that publication cannot be expected for some time. Odhelius’ travel journal is perhaps the 
most highly esteemed of all in Sweden. He devotes fifty-six pages to England of which only 
sixteen are concerned with iron. 


(I am indebted to M. W. Flinn for this note and many other suggestions upon this subject.) 
11 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 142. 
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was used, “despite propaganda against foreign products”—evidently a refer- 
ence to Mercantilist doctrines. 

He also dealt with the possibility of smelting iron ore with pit coal, de- 
scribing many of the patents taken out in the seventeenth century. Of partic- 
ular interest is his reference to Prince Rupert of Falz (1619-1682). Odhelius 
was of the opinion that the Prince’s process had little prospect of success. 
Rydberg notes that in 1744 a report to the King of Sweden from the College 
of Mines about the European iron industry referred to Prince Rupert’s 
experiments at a Sussex blast furnace, some fifty years previously, to smelt 
ore with coal, stating “. . . he has not been successful because the furnace be- 
came choked with impurities.” It is interesting that although the writers 
of this report appeared to be ignorant of the successful experiments of Darby, 
they were able to point out the cause of the trouble—the presence of sulphur 
in the coals.’* In general, as Heckscher observes, Swedish commentators on 
the coke-smelting process tended to be conservatively prejudiced against the 
innovation, and were always ready to criticize its deficiencies. 

Odhelius also discussed the use of coal in the later manufacturing processes 
—iron forging and anchor making—the last with Leijoncrona, a Swede 
resident in England and a proprietor of the Sdderfors anchor works. The 
question of possible competition from the expanding iron industry of the 
American colonies was much in Odhelius’ mind, as it was with the Swedish 
iron merchants during the greater part of the eighteenth century. 

Another Swede to visit England in the last years of the seventeenth century 
was Christopher Polhem (1661-1751), the famous inventor and engineer. His 
notebooks have received much study in recent years, both in Sweden and 
in Britain. In these he describes a power-driven rolling mill for making 
“profile” iron, which he claimed as his invention. However, it seems unlikely 
that grooved rolls were used as part of the forging process until Cort adapted 
them to the puddling process.’* Polhem visited England in 1695, but no 
personal descriptions of this trip survive.’ 

In the following year Thomas Cletscher came to England. Although, 
according to Rydberg, he was concerned chiefly with the copper industry, 
he reported that the iron trade was suffering from a depression. The com- 
petition of Russian iron was beginning to be felt, and among the Swedes 
it was a source of consternation to realize that Russia possessed all the neces- 


12 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 142. E. Heckscher, Sveriges ekonomiska historia (Swedish Economic 
History), (Stockholm, 1936-49), II, 416, 418. 

13 It was in his Patriotic Testament, written about 1746, but only published in 1761, that 
Polhem described the power-driven rolls. See A. Wolf, History of Science, Technology and 
Philosophy in the XVIIIth century (London, 1938), pp. 635-36. J. G. A. Rhodin, “Cristofer 
Polhammar, ennobled Polhem: the Archimedes of the North, 1661-1751,” Transactions of 
the Newcomen Society, VII, 17-23 and Plate III. 

14 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 147. See also S. E. Bring, Bidrag till Christopher Polhems 
Lefnadsteckning (A Contribution towards the Biography of Christopher Polhem), (Stockholm, 
IQII). 
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sary natural resources, in particular wood for charcoal. However, at this time 
Cletscher could console his compatriots with the observation that Russian 
iron was in need of improvement in its quality. Rydberg observes that 
Cletscher, after his visit to England, was responsible for the introduction of 
the newly invented air furnace into Sweden.” 

The first Swede to visit the British iron industry in the eighteenth century 
was Johan Silfvercrantz, a lawyer, employed by the College of Commerce, 
who spent more than six years abroad, from 1702 onwards, studying trade 
relations. Of interest to historians of the British industry is his remark, made 
after a visit to the works at Swalwell, belonging to Ambrose Crowley, that 
“there in a year 10,000 skeppund [about 1,300 tons| of Swedish bar iron were 
made into anchors, nails and other iron goods.” 7° 

There were several others, too, who visited England at about the same time 
to inspect mines and ironworks: Johan Angerstein, Lars Benzelstierna (who 
visited Cornwall and the West Country), Goran Wallerius, and Anders Svab. 

Wallerius arrived in England in 1710 to study methods of iron manu- 
facture in Birmingham. But Rydberg tells us nothing of what he saw. Svab, 
who came over at the same time, interested himself in the copper industry, 
which he estimated had a production half that of Sweden.** 

But although not well known today for his contributions to metallurgy, it 
was Emmanuel Swedenborg who was the most prominent Swede interested 
in the English industry in the eighteenth century. He visited England many 
times until his death, in London, in 1772. His first visit was in 1710-1712. 

We are not concerned here with his mysticism; in his manual of metal- 
lurgy he was strictly scientific.’® In this he wrote of the use of coke for iron 
smelting and also described the finery process.’® Nevertheless, the illustration 
to his text—a drawing of the Lamberhurst ironworks in the Sussex Weald— 
shows one of the old charcoal-burning furnaces. But there is other evidence 
of Swedenborg’s interest in the use of coke in the iron industry. In 1753- 
1755, another Swedish traveler, Angerstein, whose journals are to be dis- 
cussed below, was told that Swedenborg had attempted in vain to witness 
trials carried out some twenty years previously by Charles Wood of White- 
haven in the North of England.” 

It will be already obvious that the journals and letters of the Swedish 
travelers mentioned above would merit an extensive study to gather all the 


15 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 150. 

16 Tbid., p. 108. 

17 [bid., p. 154. 

18 E, Swedenborg, De Ferro (Dresdae et Lipsiae, 1734). 

19H. R. Schubert, “Early Refining of Pig Iron in England.” (An unpublished paper read 
to the Newcomen Society, London, in 1952.) 

20 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 185. However, it seems strange that the furnace (for making mal- 
leable iron) was only being built when Angerstein was there. He, incidentally, was sufficiently 
expert to see that the process was possible only if suitable ores and fluxes were used. 

See the text below for further Swedish comments upon the Wood family’s experiments. 
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important information they would yield about the development of the iron 
industry. This survey of the Swedish sources of British industrial history is 
by no means complete, for there are other important names to include. 

Rydberg describes Jonas Alstromer as “the most prominent of Swedish 
industrialists.” He visited England in 1707, 1714-1715, and 1719-1720 and it 
is a great pity that Rydberg gives very few details of his observations of Hull, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bristol. It is 
very probable that his comments would be valuable, particularly as he stressed 
the importance of Swedish iron in English commerce.”* 

A voluminous writer of his observations in his country was Henrik Kal- 
meter. His journals, Rydberg tells us, fill more than 700 pages of text. He 
came to Britain first of all in 1719; other visits were made in 1724-1725 and 
in 1729-1730."" He, like Silfvercrantz, described Ambrose and John Crowley’s 
works at Winlaton and Swalwell and in London he saw the Southwark 
works of William Wood (1671-1730), that great projector of inventions. 
Rydberg says he also inspected some Sussex ironworks, but unfortunately he 
gives us no details. 

Kalmeter was fully convinced of the importance of coal in the English 
industrial economy, especially after seeing Champion’s brass manufactory 
in Bristol in 1724. He wrote to Alstrémer, “[1] take the liberty to tell you 
that having been fully convinced of the importance of having Stone coals 
cheap and nigh at hand, without which we may never pretend to make glass, 
good Steel, work our Iron-mills, founderies, besides the necessity of preserv- 
ing the woods, I have thought, if I was allowed, to do what lies in my small 
power to see and discover whether such a thing was not to be found in 
Sweden or the countries thereunto belonging.” ** He was much impressed by 
the ironworks of Pontypool in South Wales (“the largest and most con- 
siderable in England”) and the steelworks of Stourbridge and Birmingham. 

Rydberg mentions several letters written in the early 1730’s about the 
much-boosted patent of William Wood for the use of coal in iron manu- 
facture. In 1730, one Serenius passed on the news of the failure of Wood’s 
process and wrote, “Englishmen who for a year since have been shouting so 
much about the decadence of the Swedish iron industry, must now hold their 
tongues like good children.” ** Soon afterwards yet another Swede wrote 


21 Ibid., p. 109. 

22 He also made a very short visit to Whitby to study the alum industry in 1723. There 
are two distinct accounts of his travels: (1) a travel diary, Henrik Kalmeters dagbok 6fver 
en... 1718-26 foretagen resa (The Diary of Henrik Kalmeter of Journeys Made in 1718-26), 
and (2) a series of reports entitled Relations om engelska bergverken (Accounts of English 
Ironworks), dated London, 5 July 1725. 

23 Quoted by Rydberg, Journeys, p. 164. 

24 Ibid., p. 168. 

E. Hughes, North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1952), 63, n. 4, quotes 
a letter from George Bowes to Sir William Bowes, dated August 1728, mentioning the {£ 22,- 
ooo fund to exploit the process and remarking that “The Queen wore a rose in her Breast 
made of this iron.” 
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home about the inadequacy of Wood’s process. In this case, the Swedish 
skepticism seems to have been justified. 

The year 1730, indeed, was one of great activity on the part of Swedish 
travelers. Rydberg lists five mineralogists who visited Britain at that time. 
Of these, Anton Svab and Erik von Strockenstrém went to Sheffield, Derby, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne to inform themselves about industrial processes, in- 
cluding those relating to iron and steel. Strockenstrém’s studies were es- 
pecially directed toward discovering the efforts England was making to 
develop a flourishing iron industry. 

In 1735 and 1736 Strockenstrém and Svab revisited England. They were 
the first Swedes to visit Coalbrookdale, the ironworks of Abraham Darby, 
“which consists,” they wrote, “of a blast furnace and a hammer forge.” Ac- 
cording to them the smelting of ore with coke was attended with many 
difficulties. In the first place, only half the ore was smelted, and, secondly, 
the iron so made was not suitable for working in the forge. However, they 
made one favorable comment upon the ability of the Coalbrookdale iron- 
masters, “. ..a large iron cylinder for a steam engine had been cast in 
the foundry, and no fault could be found in it.” * 

Reinhold R. Angerstein, who visited England from 1753 to 1755, recorded 
his impressions in his Reseberdttelser (Travel Reports) 7® a volume of goo 
folio pages. The range of his observations took in all aspects of social and eco- 
nomic life and Rydberg says of this mineralogist and of Kalmeter, “In the ver- 
satility of their observations and the industriousness with which they recorded 
them they can easily bear comparison with the well-known native travel 
writers, Defoe and Young.” ** This is a high claim to make, but a preliminary 
inspection of these MSS. seems to justify it. His reports are valuable, for, as 
Rydberg tells us, “he was not unacquainted with the method of spying to 
find out things not given him voluntarily.” 

His travels in the provinces began in March 1754 °8 with a \’sit to a steel- 
works in Birmingham. He was, incidentally, flattered with the high opinion 
of the Oregrund Swedish iron and the not-so-complimentary reports of 
Russian and English bar iron. In the north of England he was yet another 
visitor to the works of the Crowleys, and his account of them, together with 
several sketches of the workshops, is a long one. So too, is his description of 
the Shropshire ironworks of Coalbrookdale, Willey, and Leighton. Other 





25 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 170. Mr. Flinn has also recently published the translation of another 
valuable report not mentioned here: Schréderstierna’s Dagbok vérande Handel, Naringar och 
Manufakturer . . . under verkstalde Resor, Aren 1748-1751 (A Diary Concerning Trade, In- 
dustry and Manufactures Compiled from Journeys Made in the Years 1748-1751). This, con- 
taining a lengthy report on the English iron trade and some pages of technical drawings, he 
places next in importance to Angerstein’s journal mentioned below. This report is not analyzed 
by Rydberg. “Notes on the English Iron Industry (1949),” The Edgar Allen News, August 1954. 

26 MS. in the library of the Jernkontor, Stockholm. 

27 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 422. 

28 Tbid., p. 178. 
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ironworks visited by Angerstein included Bersham, Whitehaven, Aston, and 
Bromley Forge. His drawings are not elaborate, but present the main in- 
dustrial features. 

And so the stream of Swedish students of Britain’s iron industry continued. 
After Angerstein, there was Johan Robsahm in 1761, who paid a visit to the 
steelworks of Benjamin Huntsman.”® But Newcastle-on-Tyne was also a 
center for his sightseeing and he visited the Crowleys’ works and other 
forges and steelworks in the town. He attempted to attract English steel- 
workers to Sweden; however, it was not he, but Andersson (after his visit 
in 1766-1767) who set up the first cast-steel works upon the English model 
in his own country. Robsahm reported upon Coalbrookdale and indicated 
that, although charcoal was still necessary for making bar iron, the half- 
finished bars could be heated by coal to be drawn under the hammer.*® In 
Wednesbury (Staffordshire) he embarked upon an undertaking which was 
a source of extreme ill-feeling between the British and Swedish ironmasters. 
Upon the instructions of the Jernkontor (Iron Office) he enticed, for £50, an 
engineer to go to Sweden to build steam engines. The question of the seduc- 
tion of British workers has been fully discussed by T. S. Ashton.** Johan 
Cahman, who tried to persuade a workman named Downing from Little 
Dawley in Shropshire to erect an air furnace, and also vainly tried to talk 
Matthew Boulton into emigrating to Sweden, was one of these travelers 
whose activities received the attention of the British Home Office.2* One of 
the informants in these matters, incidentally, was the son of Samuel Garbett, 
who himself toured the Low Countries, Norway, Sweden, France, and 
Germany to study foreign manufacturing processes.**? This outward traffic 
was very small compared with the influx of foreigners into Britain. 

The journey of Benct Quist Andersson in 1766 and 1767 was of imme- 
diate use to himself and to Sweden, as we have seen; but whether his suc- 
cess in taking the cast-steel process abroad depended upon the importa- 
tion of English workers also, we do not know. However, Andersson’s 
account of the British iron industry ** is one that is full of technical informa- 
tion upon the processes directed by the ironmaster. As Rydberg points out, 
he was particularly concerned to investigate the role of coal in the English 
iron trade.*® He, too, visited Coalbrookdale, giving details of the furnace 





29M. W. Finn and A. Birch, “The English Steel Industry Before 1856 with Special Reference 
to the Development of the Yorkshire Steel Industry,” Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and 
Social Science, V1, No. 2 (July 1954), 163-77. 

30 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 191. 

31 T. §. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (2d ed.; Manchester, 1951), 202-3. 

32 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 193; and Ashton, Iron and Steel, pp. 202-3. 

33 Ashton, Iron and Steel, p. 202. 

34 Anmarkningar uti hwarjehanda fore fallande Amnen Samlade pé Resan i England Aren 
1766 och 1767 (Observations upon Various Experiences during a Journey to England, 1766- 
1767) MSS. in the library of the Jernkontor, Stockholm. 

35 Rydberg, Journeys, pp. 195-97. 
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charges. He commented upon Anthony Bacon’s experiments in making 
wrought iron with pit coal, which was, in all probability, the Wood brothers’ 
patent taken up by the South Wales ironmaster. At all events, Andersson 
addressed a “Memorial” to the College of Mines upon the subject, in which 
he described Bacon’s attempts at Whitehaven, his eventual success, and the 
establishment of the Cyfarthfa ironworks in South Wales in order to exploit 
the new process. He pointed out the advantage of cheap coal to be found 
there, “so that many of the forges here in England will go over to the new 
method of manufacture even if some retain the old way of making bar iron 
on account of the expense.” Andersson visited South Wales twice. At long 
last the Swedish observers had begun to show concern over England’s tech- 
nical progress during the eighteenth century; and it is to be noted that 
Andersson ended his report by anxiously asking the question: “Is there not, 
after all, some reason to dread, with the passing of time, the inju:y to our 
iron trade with which people in this country [England] frighten us?” *® 

There was reason, indeed; for despite further efforts to introduce British 
methods to Sweden, the Scandinavian country did not possess the mineral 
resources—in particular coal—to compete with England in the nineteenth 
century. In these circumstances, it is a difficult question to decide whether 
the Swedish concentration upon a limited production of charcoal wrought 
iron, dictated by State policy, was not the right course of action. 

But as yet Sweden had not resigned herself to the role of specialist, for 
her mineralogists and metallurgists continued to cross the North Sea to 
Britain. After Andersson came Henrik Gahn, Erik Geisler, and Carl Anders 
von Plommenfelt. Geisler and the latter visited the Swalwell ironworks in 
1772 and, elsewhere, inspected a model of Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse, 
but Rydberg gives us no details of their impressions. 

Finally, in the last years of the century, Gustav Broling was sent to England 
by the Jernkontor to study the new threat to Swedish exports of iron—Cort’s 
puddling and rolling patents of 1783 and 1784. He also interested himself in 
the steel manufactories of Sheffield and Rotherham.** At the Walker estab- 
lishment he took down the details of the casting and boring of cannon.** In 
1802 and 1803 Erik Svedenstierna arrived in England in the wake of Broling 
and it was he who first appreciated the significance of the puddling process 
and its impact upon Swedish wrought iron.*® Svedenstierna visited all the 
important centers of the industry in England, South Wales, and Scotland 


36 [bid., p. 197. 

37G. Broling, Anteckningar under en Resa i England dren 1797, 1798 och 1799 (Notes 
upon a Journey Made in England in the Years 1797, 1798, and 1799), (Stockholm, 1812), II, 
160-62, 172. 

38 Broling, Notes, pp. 211-14. 

39 P. Mantoux, La Révolution Industrielle au 18 me Siécle (Paris, 1906), 309; Heckscher, 
Swedish Economic History, il, 419 ff. 
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and wrote two accounts of his observations. In the first, written soon after 
his visit,*° he describes Merthyr Tydvil, Bradley (the scene of John Wilkin- 
son’s activities), Sheffield, and the Cramond, Wilsontown, and Clyde iron- 
works in Scotland; the second, a lengthy technical account of the British 
iron-making processes, was not written until some years later.** By then, as 
Rydberg observes, “Sweden’s key position in the metallurgical world was 
finally broken.” *? 

As a postscript to this account of Swedish studies of the English iron in- 
dustry in the eighteenth century, it ought to be explained, perhaps, that these 
accounts do not, of course, exhaust foreign source material for a study of 
the industry in this period. This field, however, which has been neglected 
by British economic historians, is the most important of foreign studies of 
the British iron industry. 

Of the French writers, Gabriel Jars is certainly the best known. He visited 
England in 1764 and his Voyages Métallurgiques was published in 1779.** 
The next-best-known account is that of Barthelmy Faujas de St. Fond.** In 
the course of his travels he visited the famous Carron works in Scotland and 
commented upon the manufacture of armaments there. Since Britain was 
fighting France for many years during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars, visits of French metallurgical observers were prevented. Only during 
the brief interval afforded by the Treaty of Amiens could Frenchmen travel 
to England to report upon the industry. Taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity, two metallurgists studied British methods of smelting iron with coal. 
They were Auguste Henri de Bonnard and Richard O'Reilly, and their re- 
ports referring to the important improvements upon Cort’s puddling process 
are extremely valuable.” An American, T. P. Smith of Philadelphia, too, 
visited Britain at this time and reported upon his experiences at the Shrop- 
shire works of William Reynolds to the French government. He, incidentally, 


40 FE, T. Svedenstierna, Resa igenom en del af England och Scotland Aren 1802 och 1803 (A 
Journey through a Part of England and Scotland, 1802-1803), (Stockholm, 1804). 

41E, T. Svedenstierna, Nagra Underrittelser om Engelska Jernhandteringen (Observations 
upon the English Iron Trade), (Stockholm, 1813). 

42 Rydberg, Journeys, p. 201. 

Another Swede who visited England upon metallurgical matters at this time was Carl 
Abraham Arfwedson. He was the son of the chief of the Gothenburg merchant house, Tottie and 
Arfwedson. In 1796 he visited Soho and negotiated the purchase of a steam engine but this did 
not mature. See Daedalus (Tekniska Museets Arsbok ), (Stockholm, 1949). 

43]. Chevalier, “La Mission de Gabriel Jars dans les Mines et les Usines Britanniques en 
1764,” Transactions of the Newcomen Society, XXVI, 57-68. 

44 A. Geikie, ed., Faujas de St. Fond’s Travels in England and Scotland, 2 vols. (Glasgow, 
1907). See also N. and M. C. Clow, The Chemical Revolution (London, 1952), 330, 332, 
and 337. 

45 See their reports upon the methods of smelting iron with coal in Annales des Arts et 
Manufactures, XXII, 113-51, 225-54; XIV, 44-62; and Journal des Mines, XVII (1804-5), 
245-96. 
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commented upon Reynolds’ extreme openness of manner and his boast that 
he had no secrets to withhold.*® 

Several Germans also paid visits to seek the secrets of Britain’s industrial 
power. Among them was Stein, the Prussian Chancellor, in 1786-1787,*7 
and two noblemen named von Reden—a Commissioner of Mines and Manu- 
facturing for Silesia, and his uncle, Reden of Clausthal in Hannover. Their 
activities took them to the Carron ironworks and, again, to Soho to negotiate 
the export of a steam engine.*® Then there was that adventurer Joseph 
Baader, and his associate—or should it be his victim?—G. F. Reichenbach.*® 
Baader, after claiming to have done the round of the famous ironmasters 
and even having helped to reorganize their works, managed to persuade the 
Earl of Balcarres to entrust the management of the Haigh ironworks in 
Lancashire to his associate and himself. The outcome was not a brilliant 
example of German technical and managerial skill.°° 

The English steel industry, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
particularly attracted the attention of continental observers. We have noticed 
the efforts of the Swedes to discover Huntsman’s secrets; in the case of Johann 
Conrad Fischer of Schaffhausen (Switzerland) who visited Sheffield many 
times from 1814 onwards,”’ it was a question of comparing British standards 
with his own experiments in the metallurgy of steel. But, certainly, the most 
important foreign industrialist to study the Sheffield steel industry was the 
German Alfred Krupp. He stayed in Britain in the 1830’s under an assumed 
name and carefully studied everything that could help him to surpass the 
Sheffield steelmasters.°? Unfortunately his observations have not been dis- 
closed by his editor, Berdrow. 

Finally, no account of the study of industry, or of industrial espionage 
(according to one’s view of the matter), would be complete without reference 
to the numerous letters from James Watt and Matthew Boulton to their 
friends warning them of impending visits of prying foreigners. Even Irish- 
men came within the same category, as the following indicates: “I hope you 
have already been informed,” writes Boulton to John Wilkinson, “that an 
Irish Spy is going amongst the Iron Founderies in order to seduce men and 
to qualify himself to cast Engine work and such other things in Ireland as 





46 T. P. Smith, “Note sur la fabrication du fer et de l’acier avec la houille . . . ,” Journal 
des Mines, XIII (1802), 52-60. 

47G. S. Ford, On and Off the Campus (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1938), pp. 
162-203. 

48 Carron MSS. (Register House, Edinburgh), Letter Book, 1789-91. The Redens’ trips were 
quite distinct, but have been confused by historians. It seems, according to Ford, that the 
Silesian was in Britain in 1776 and 1789-90 and Reden von Clausthal in 1782 and 1787. 

49 G. Matschoss, Great Engineers (London, 1939), p. 129. 

50 See my article, “The Haigh Ironworks 1789-1856; a Nobleman’s Enterprise during the 
Industrial Revolution,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, XXXV, No. 2, 316-33. 
51]. C. Fischer, Tagebticher (Zurich, 1951). 

52 A. Berdrow, ed., The Letters of Alfred Krupp (London, 1930), p. 53. 
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that country is now obliged to draw from England. His name is Pounding. 

. .”°3 Bessemer in the next century had the same trouble with a foreign 
“spy” trying to steal his secret gold-leaf process. However, in the early period 
of industrialization, both the attempts at secrecy and the foreigners’ counter- 
measures are more understandable. It is well known, of course, that patents 
were purposely drafted in vague phrases, even at the risk of having them an- 
nulled by rival inventors’ claims. There were nominal legal restrictions too, 
upon the export of machinery and the emigration of artisans, which show that 
some politicians and industrialists still held the Mercantilist attitude towards 
international trade and industry. But possibly the most important reason for 
this state of mind, which prompted both the attempts at secrecy and the trips of 
discovery, was the powerful hold upon the imaginations of industrialists of all 
countries exerted by the power at their command. This was, of course, sym- 
bolized by the energy of steam, which had been harnessed by Watt and his 
predecessors. It is possible, perhaps, that the new industrial application of 
steam-power, by means of the rotative steam engine, which effectively released 
the stored-up energy of apparently inexhaustible British coal deposits, seemed 
as full of revolutionary potentiality as the future application of nuclear fission 
does today. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, however, we can be 
sure that this new command of power did not appear to threaten the destruc- 
tion of the world. If it was seen as a detonator, then it was regarded as setting 
off a chain of reactions that would expand man’s productive capacity with an 
unprecedented driving force. Indeed, there are grounds for believing that 
this attitude of mind, fostered by man’s growing power over nature, was the 
most potent factor behind the industrial advances of that period. 


Auan Bircu, University of Sydney 


53 Boulton and Watt MSS. (Birmingham Assay Office), 23 April 1784. 











SIR WILLIAM ASHLEY: SOME 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS* 


William James Ashley was in his day (1860-1927) an international figure im- 
portant both as a writer and educator in the field of economic history. Born in 
Bermondsey, the son of a journeyman hatter, he went up to Balliol on a scholar- 
ship in 1878 and won a first class in Modern History in 1881. The direction of 
his professional career was established in the years immediately following his 
degree—he attended Arnold Toynbee’s famous Oxford lectures on the Industrial 
Revolution and became committed to economic history and social reform; and 
he made three short visits to Germany, met the leading members of the German 
Historical School, and embarked upon a full study of German economic literature. 
Economics, the historical approach, and social reform were to be his lifelong 
interests. From 1888 to 1892 he was Professor of Political Economy at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto where he organized a new department and established teaching 
in economics on a sound historical footing. In 1892 he went to Harvard where 
the first chair in economic history in the English-speaking world was created for 
him. While there he was also active in the Quarterly Journal of Economics and 
in the editing of his series of Economic Classics. In 1901 Ashley returned to Eng- 
land to join the staff of the newly organized University of Birmingham as Pro- 
fessor of Commerce—the first chair of its kind in Britain. Though opposed at 
the outset both by academics and businessmen the course of studies that Ashley 
administered soon won acceptance and was widely copied by other universities, 
which came later into this field. He retired in 1925 and died two years later at 
the age of 67. . 

Ashley first made his mark as a scholar with his Early History of the English 
Woollen Industry (Baltimore, 1887) and his Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory (2 vols., London, 1888-93), and from the publication of these 
works until his The Economic Organization of England (London, 1914) he 
maintained in books and articles a steady though diminishing stream of scholarly 
work. Increasingly after his return to England in 1901 he was involved in univer- 
sity administration and also in public affairs. At the University of Birmingham 
he became Vice-Principal as well as Dean of the Faculty of Commerce. Outside 
the University he actively engaged in the Tariff Reform Movement as Joseph 
Chamberlain’s chief academic adviser and was a member of a number of official 
economic committees and commissions. He was given an honorary Ph.D. by the 
University of Berlin in 1910 and was knighted in 1917. 

Lujo Brentano (1844-1931), Ashley’s correspondent in the letters here pub- 
lished, was as prominent a member of the German school of Schmoller and 
Sombart as Ashley was of the English school of Toynbee and Cunningham. He 
met English scholars and acquired a lively interest in English affairs during a 
visit in 1868 devoted to the study of English trade unionism. His reputation as 
a scholar was made with his Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 


* These letters were lent to Mr. McCready by Professor Brentano’s daughter, Miss Sophie 
Brentano of Prien, Chiemsee, West Germany. The originals have been returned, but Mr. Mc- 
Cready retains microfilm copies. 
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1871-1872). He served as Professor of Political Economy at Breslau, Strassburg, 
Vienna, Leipzig, and Munich.? 
H. W. McCreapy, McMaster University 


* * * 


University of Toronto, Ontario, 
October 16, 1890. 
Dear Professor Brentano: 

I have made up my mind to become a candidate for the chair of Political 
Economy at Oxford, which has just been rendered vacant by the untimely 
death of Thorold Rogers; and my purpose in writing to you is to ask you if 
you could see your way to give me a few words of “testimonial”. I feel very 
keenly how presumptuous it must seem on the part of so young a man to 
put himself forward for so honourable a post; and I should not do so were 
there any senior man of pre-eminent claims in the field. But there is not; 
and in the present position of studies at Oxford, I think I may claim to be 
not altogether unsuited for the work. For the one chance of promoting the 
study of Economics at Oxford is to connect it with the Historical department, 
in which I obtained my own training, and had my first experience in teach- 
ing. Students in the “School” or department of “Literae Humaniories” are 
indeed expected to give some attention to Political Economy; but the num- 
ber of other subjects they have to study is so great, and they (those other 
subjects) are so much more important in the examination, that they can 
devote but very little time to Economics. In the “School” of History on the 
other hand, Economic Theory and Economic History are both among the 
important subjects for examination; and I am convinced that a Professor 
who would seek to organise the work of his chair so as to bring it in touch 
with the Historical work of the students, would be able to secure a wide 
influence and create a band of fellow workers. 

If you would have the goodness to give me a written judgement of my 
work hitherto, especially in Economic History,—if, without putting any strain 
on your conscience, it were at all a favourable one—I am sure it would be of 
weight in England. I ought perhaps to make some explanations as to my 
course hitherto. I took my degree in 1881 in Modern History, and in 1882 
received one of the University Prizes for an Essay on the Arteveldes.? It was 
during 1881-2 that I began to study Political Economy seriously under 
Arnold Toynbee, whom I regard more than any other man as the source 
of whatever inspiration has come to me in the investigation and teaching 


10On Ashley see, Anne Ashley, William James Ashley, a Life (London, 1932); A. P. Usher, 
“William James Ashley: A Pioneer in Higher Education,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, May 1938, pp. 151-63; “William James Ashley,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

2 James and Philip van Artevelde, Lothian Prize Essay (London, 1882). 
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of the subject.* I resided in Oxford as a private tutor until the beginning of 
1885, but during that period I took a considerable share in the preparation 
of Toynbee’s lectures, and the volume issued in 1884 was largely based on 
my notes (see Mrs. Toynbee’s Prefatory Note, at the top of p. xxxi). For the 
second edition I also prepared the index which is now annexed to it. 

In February 1885 I was elected to a Fellowship at Lincoln College, with 
tutorial work in History both at Lincoln and at Corpus Christi Colleges; 
and I at once began to give lectures to audiences consisting during some 
terms of as many as 80 or 100 students, both in Modern Economic Theory, 
and also, and more usually, on the development of Economic History and 
Theory. Moreover, in 1886 I created and subsequently acted as Secretary to 
the Oxford Economic Society, composed of most of the senior resident mem- 
bers of the University interested in Economic questions. But in 1888 I felt 
that my best powers lay in the direction of Political Economy, and that it 
was a mistake for me to devote so much of my time to Political and Con- 
stitutional History as my tutorial position compelled me to do. Accordingly 
I resigned my Oxford position, and accepted the Professorship* in order 
to be able to devote the whole of my time & energy to the study & teaching 
of Economics. During the last two years therefore I have had the work of 
creating a new department in this University; I have lectured in Economic 
Theory, Economic History and Finance to considerable audiences; & I have 
made a beginning in the direction of Seminary work, as you will see by 
Mr. McEvoy’s essay,” of which I believe a copy was sent to you.,Two other 
essays by my pupils are now almost ready for publication, one on the His- 
tory of Currency and Banking in Canada, and the other on Municipal 
Works.® My residence here has also given me opportunities to come in con- 
tact with business men, and to study the workings of modern financial opera- 
tions. 

You have, I think, seen most of my writings; my Early History of the 
English Woollen Industry published by the American Economic Association 
in 1887 was the first attempt to trace in any detail the history of England’s 
greatest industry. Then in April, 1888 was published the first volume of 
my Economic History,’ which has been successful beyond my wildest ex- 
pectation. It grew out of an attempt to print the outline of my lectures: the 
book grew under my hand, and I found myself obliged to undertake some 
little special investigation on many points. It by no means deserves all the 





8 Arnold Toynbee (1852-83), a disciple of T. H. Green, was led to economic history by his 
philanthropy. He was a tutor at Balliol when his lectures on the Industrial Revolution were 
given in 1881-82. 

4 At the University of Toronto. 

5J. M. McEvoy, The Ontario Township, Toronto University Studies in Political Science, 
Series 1, No. 1, edited by J. W. Ashley (Toronto, 1889). 

6 Only A. H. Sinclair, Municipal Monopolies and their Management, Toronto University 
Studies in Political Science, Series 1, No. 2, edited by J. W. Ashley (Toronto, 1891), was pub- 
lished. 

7 An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory (London, 1888). 
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good things that have been said of it; for you will at once see how largely I 
have built on the work of others, and that my task was one chiefly of sys- 
tematization. However it has set me on the path which I intend to pursue 
for many years of the future—I hope with far more original investigation. 
For the last two years I have devoted all the time I could spare to the eco- 
nomic facts & theories of the 14th-16th centuries; and I hope to bring out the 
second part some time next year.® 

It is my knowledge of your keen interest in all that concerns England 
which prompts me to invite your aid, if you feel that you can give it. If 
indeed, you feel more sympathy with the claims of any other candidate, 
you will not scruple to tell me so. But if not, a few words of comment on 
my economic work, by one who like yourself, is regarded as an authority 
in England, would be of the utmost value. If you can send me anything of 
the kind, please send it to me at the above address. 

Believe me 


Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Ashley. 





University of Toronto, Canada, 
Feb. g, 1892. 
My dear Professor Brentano: 

May I ask you to be so good as to put me in the way of obtaining certain 
information, if it is at all accessible? I find that I am in a position to influ- 
ence to some extent public opinion in Canada in the direction of accepting 
the principle of Trades Unions; ® and one of the most effective arguments, 
as I have soon seen, has been to present them as the necessary basis for the 
successful working of Boards of Conciliation. I shall soon be taking an oppor- 
tunity to explain at length the working of such Boards in other countries. 
I can, of course, point to the English experience; but the American and 
Canadian public is sometimes a little jealous of England, and more likely 
to be moved by a reference to the experience of other countries. Are there 
any fairly successful experiments of the nature of Boards of Conciliation 
at present in Germany? I find in Schénberg *° an account by yourself of the 
working of Einigungskammern; but no reference to German experience. 
If you chance to know of any German, French or Italian facts that would 
be of service to me, and could help me to obtain them, I should be much 
obliged, and you would be doing a service to a cause you have at heart. 
You might chance to have reports or pamphlets by you that you did not 
need to retain, or that you could lend to me for two or three weeks. Or you 


8 The second volume appeared in 1893. 

8 Unions, though long established in Canada, still found little favor with the general public. 
See Part II of H. A. Logan, Trade Unions in Canada; Their Development and Functioning 
(London, 1948). 

10 Gustav von Schonberg, Handbuch der politischen Oekonomie ... Herausgegeben von 
Gustav von Schénberg, 2 vols. (Tubingen, 1882). 
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might be able to indicate to me the names of recent books in which I could 
find useful information. 

I ventured to send you lately a copy of my article in the Economic Journal 
with a reference to Marshall’s criticism of your argument as to the classical 
economists & the iron law of wages." And in the Political Science Quarterly 
for September 1891 I have taken up an attitude towards Dr. Gross’s attack 
on you, which though it may surrender more than you are inclined to give 
up, is yet a defence of your main position.1* We English economists owe so 
much to you, that you deserve at least bare justice! 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Ashley. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
6 Acacia St., 
Cambridge, Mass., 
Dec. 11, 1893. 
Dear Professor Brentano: 

I am asked by Professor Dunbar, the senior professor here of Political 
Economy,"* and by the rest of my fellow-editors of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, to approach you with a view of discovering whether there is any 
likelihood that we may obtain an article from your pen. It was felt by all 
of us that we should be fortunate if we could induce you to write an article 
surveying and criticizing recent literature bearing on English Economic 
History; and it occurred to me after reading your article on the Hineingewerb 
in Schlesien in the Zeitschr. f. Soc. U. Wirtschaftsgeschichte that you might 
like to combine with this some consideration of the present position of the 
study of economic history. 

The books which Professor Dunbar had especially in mind when he made 
the suggestion first were the two volumes of Cunningham’s English Industry 
and Commerce (1890, 1892), and the second part of my own Economic 
History (1893). But with these you might like to associate Hewins’ little 
book on English Trade and Finance (1892), and even to go back and say 
something on Dr. Gross’ Gild Merchant (1890). You might think fit to 
mention Schulze-Gaevernitz,'* or Mrs. Webb’s Cooperative Movement. But 
the precise scope would, of course, be left altogether to your judgement; and 
I need hardly add that a satisfactory honorarium would be paid. We should 
like to have the MLS. in time for publication on July 1. 


11 “The Rehabilitation of Ricardo,” September 1891, pp. 474-89. 

12 “General Booth’s Panacea,” pp. 537-50. 

13 Charles Franklin Dunbar was the first professor of Political Economy at Harvard (1871- 
1900) and the founder and first editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics (1876-94). 

14Gerhard von Schulze-Gaevernitz, Zum socialen Frieden, Eine Darstellung der social- 
politischen Erziehung des englischen Volkes im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1890). 
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Although I had some hesitation in writing to you—since, as I have re- 
marked above, my own recent book was itself one of those which Professor 
Dunbar wished you to consider, I have ventured to do so feeling that I 
might perhaps be able to put the matter before you in a way which would 
commend it to your sympathy. 

You are probably aware that the Harvard Quarterly Journal has hitherto 
largely devoted itself to theoretic discussions. It was, for instance, in its pages, 
that the Austrian economists were first introduced to the American public. 
The teaching here, moreover—which was coloured by the influence of Pro- 
fessor Dunbar—interested itself chiefly in the old doctrines and in finance. 
But Professor Dunbar has himself seen the desirability of widening the scope 
and adding to the varieties of the teaching here; and last year I was invited 
to take the newly-created chair of Economic History (while Assistant Pro- 
fessor Cummings devotes himself to Social Politics). With the beginning of 
1894 the Harvard Quarterly Journal, hitherto managed by Professor Dunbar, 
will be managed jointly by Professors Dunbar, Taussig, Cummings and my- 
self. You will understand therefore the keen pleasure it would be to me, if 
the ideas which you have so long and so worthily championed as to economic 
method could find fitting expression in its pages; and it seems to me that in 
the shape of a review of recent literature you could tell the American public 
something of the place that Economic History ought to occupy and the way 
in which it should be studied. 

Moreover, there is this additional reason to move you. The Harvard 
Quarterly Journal is the oldest purely economic journal in the U. S.; and 
the example of Harvard is very influential upon the other American col- 
leges. I do not know any medium through which you would be more likely 
to affect the future thought of young American scholars than the Harvard 
Journal. 

I am aware how bold I am in urging upon you this request. From many 
sources I learn of the great work you are conducting at Munich, and I know 
your time must be fully occupied. But I have thought that a proposal such 
as this, having a certain missionary character about it, might enlist your 
sympathies; and if you could see your way to it, it would be a great pleasure 
to one who has learned very much from you. 

Believe me 


Very sincerely yours 


W. J. Ashley 





Oct. 30, 1896 
Harvard University. 


Dear Professor Brentano, 
I have just received to my great gratification the second volume of the 
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translation of my History,® and I have written to Mr. Oppenheim ** to con- 
vey my very hearty thanks. But I feel that I am also under a personal obliga- 
tion to yourself, for your editorial supervision (and I trust you did not find 
the labour great), and still more for your readiness in the first instance to 
find a place for it in your Sammlung. You, to whom success came so early, 
have probably forgotten what a keen pleasure it is to a scholar when his 
work finds such a recognition in other lands as to be deemed worthy of trans- 
lation. No one understands the weaknesses of the book better than I do. 
It was begun with a very inadequate preparation: it grew upon my hands 
until the earlier and later parts are out of proportion; the later volume sup- 
plements and corrects the first in a very unsymmetrical fashion. Still it may 
be of some use for some German scholars as it has been to English as an 
introduction to some of the literature of the subject, and as putting together 
material previously scattered in very heterogeneous quarters. 

I sent you recently, I believe, a little review of mine of recent German 
and French work on early town history.’ That must be my “Swan song” 
as a mediaevalist—for some time to come. For various reasons I am now 
turning to modern themes; and this year I am lecturing on Economic 
Thought down to Mill and on Economic History from 1500 to 1800. 

I have got the two things edited by Lotz and Gothein in your Sammlung 
and expect to make a good deal of use of them; and I shall soon receive the 
Bernoulli which I am glad to see you have had translated. In my own series 
of Economic Classics the next volume will be a translation of Turgot, from 
the text as reconstituted by Schelle.1® Need I say with what joy we shall all 
receive the first volume of your Lehrbuch, when you see your way to pub- 
lish it.?® 

With renewed thanks 
Believe me 
Sincerely yours 
W. J. Ashley. 
P.S. You may be interested in the papers prepared for class use which I am 
sending under another cover. They illustrate, among other things, the differ- 
ence of the Harvard from the German method. We compel all our students 
to do some work: it is good for them, but not so good for us. 


W. J. A. 





15 The German translation of Ashley’s Economic History appeared in 1896 as one of a 
series of texts edited by L. Brentano and E. Leser, Sammlung dlterer und neurer staatswissen- 
schaftlicher Schriften des In- und Auslandes (Leipzig, 1893, etc.). 

16 The translator. 

17“The Beginnings of Town Life in the Middle Ages,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
July 1896, pp. 359-406. 

18 A, R. J. Turgot (1727-81), Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of Riches 
(1770) (New York, 1898). 

19 Agrarpolitik. Ein lehrbuch von dr. Lujo Brentano, 1 teil: theoretische einleitung in die 
agrarpolitik (Stuttgart, 1897) (no more published). 
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Mid Atlantic, Sept. 19, 1901 





Dear Professor Brentano: 

Before I enter upon my English duties, and become immersed in the details 
of administration, I want to thank you for the words of commendation which 
were of such material assistance to me in the Birmingham candidature. 
I have not seen what you wrote in answer to Dr. Cunningham’s request, and 
probably I never shall. But I knew that your opinion carried weight. 

Now that England has become my home, I trust it will be possible for me 
to make the personal acquaintance of an economist from whom I have 
learned so much, but of whom hitherto I have had but a passing glimpse 
—in Leeds eleven years ago. My American experience has convinced me that 
England and Germany are natural allies; and in my new position I hope to 
be able in some small measure to make my fellow-countrymen understand 
better the situation and aspirations of our Teutonic neighbors. You have 
been good enough to send me copies of your publications from time to 
time, and you will surely not discontinue this kindly practice. But it would 
be better still if I could have the advantage of consulting you in person; and 
accordingly I venture to add that if circumstances should ever bring you to 
Birmingham, there is a house—at 3 Yateley Dr., Edgbaston,—which would be 
proud to entertain you. 

Believe me 
Sincerely yours 


W. J. Ashley. 


January 12, 1905 


Dear Professor Brentano, 

[He thanks Brentano for copies of the Frankfurter Zeitung containing 
articles by Brentano. | 

It occurred to me that your reference to my “old defence” of Trades Unions 
is possibly due to an impression that I have in some way changed my attitude 
in regard to them. This is not the case; as you will see if you will be good 
enough to look at my book, issued in 1903, The Adjustment of Wages (Long- 
man).2° Some account of it will be found in Soziale Praxis for August 20, 
1903. 

With kindest regards 
Believe me 
Yours truly 


W. J. Ashley. 


20 The Adjustment of Wages; a Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of Great Britain and 
America (London, 1903). 
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P.S. In my more recent writings on Imperial Preference etc. I have not 
needed to deal with T. Unionism at any length. But wherever I have touched 
upon it, my sympathies have been unmistakeable. See Tariff Problems, pp. 
189-192, Progress of German Working Classes, p. 136-p. 148.74 

W. J. A. 





February 21, 1913 
Dear Professor Brentano, 

Let me thank you very warmly for sending me your Syndikalismus etc.” 
I have spent four interesting hours this afternoon in reading it through from 
cover to cover. I need hardly say that I altogether agree with the position 
you take up, and have taken up for many years. I admire the courage and 
public spirit with which you proclaim opinions so wise and salutary, and I 
congratulate Germany on its possessing such a man. 

While I altogether agree in substance with what you say about Syndicalism 
—and I think your explanation, in particular, of its special prevalence in 
France, is quite true, you won’t mind my saying that I think you possibly 
underestimate its vogue in England. There are very few who call themselves 
Syndicalists in England; but Mann ** did succeed in creating something like 
an organization; and the London labour paper—the Daily Herald (run by 
Lansbury in opposition to the Daily Citizen, the Manchester labour paper) 
—seemed, in a number which I recently picked up, to combine a sort of 
Syndicalism with Women’s Suffrage. But what is, I think, much more im- 
portant, is that the Welsh miners last year were greatly influenced (against 
their trade union officials) by younger men who (without calling themselves 
Syndicalists) shared some of the leading Syndicalist ideas: the dislike to 
Parliamentarism, to Conciliation, to Representation,—the belief in Direct 
Action, the Irritation Strike (a form of Sabotage), and the ultimate control 
of production by Industrial Unions.* 

There is a passage on p. 100 which may be misunderstood by your readers. 
I haven’t the text of Ramsay Macdonald’s speech; but I suspect if you look 
at it, you will find that he only asked for the legal enforcement on the em- 
ployers (Rechtsverbindlichkeit) of a minimum wage. Rechtsverbindlichkeit 
of Taufvertrage in general, upon employed as well as employers, in the 
sense of N. Zealand or N. S. Wales, has I think been voted down again and 


21 The Tariff Problem (London, 1903); The Progress of the German Working Classes in 
the Last Quarter of a Century (London, 1904). 

22 Uber syndikalismus und lohnminimum etc. (Munich, 1913). 

23 Tom Mann, leader of the great dock strike of 1889, first Secretary of the Independent 
Labour Party, was a professional agitator of revolutionary bent, first on syndicalist and then 
on communist lines. On Mann’s syndicalist movement see S. and B. Webb, The History of Trade 
Unionism (London, 1926), pp. 657-59. 

24 On this matter see, The Miners’ Next Step (London, 1912). 
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again of recent years by large majorities in the T. Union Congress, as inter- 
fering with the “right to strike.” 





Believe me 
Very truly yours 
W. J. Ashley. 


March 25, 1913 
Dear Professor Brentano, 

Thanks for your interesting letter of the 22nd. 

I am sorry you find it necessary to draw so gloomy a picture of German 
conditions. In spite of what you say, I can’t help thinking that it is a little 
too gloomy. My impression is that the loss of the old idealism (so far indeed 
as it is lost) has been due to the growth of Industrialism and Capitalism, 
Machinery, Transport, International Speculation, etc., etc. Of this the Pro- 
tection of manufacturers is, I should think, an outcome—not a cause. And 
I imagine the same growth of luxury and loss of idealism is to be seen in 
Free Trade countries, like Holland. Moreover, there may be something to 
be said on the other side. When I looked into the history of German work- 
ing class conditions since 1879 a few years ago, it seemed to me that there 
was visible a distinct improvement in the material condition of the people. 
I understand that Edward Bernstein told someone that the main proposi- 
tion of my book could not be denied. It might doubtless be argued that, but 
for Protection the improvement would have been greater. I mention the 
matter only to suggest that possibly the shadows in your picture might be a 
little relieved. 

As to England, I don’t see how it can be said that the period of the most 
complete dominance of Free Trade doctrine—say 1860-1880—was a period 
of idealism. I need only refer you to the contemporary books of Matthew 
Arnold—Culture and Anarchy, Friendship’s Garland, etc. And no one can 
fairly judge of the present “protectionist” movement in England who regards 
it simply as the outcome of selfishness on the part of manufacturers. It is 
largely, especially on its Preferential side, the outcome of a new Idealism, 
the Idealism of a noble conception of the British Empire and the services it 
can render to Humanity. And among the young men of 25-45 who are keen 
Imperialists there are many who are equally keen Social Reformers. To quote 
your own phrase, “you may not like to hear that”; but these are among the 
facts, at any rate, that have to be taken into consideration. I was brought up 
a strong Liberal and many of my most intimate friends are strong Liberals: 
but since I began to care for Social Reform under Toynbee’s influence 
(1882) I have been indifferent towards the claims of the Liberal party just 
because the party has never, in any deep sense, been fundamentally the 
party of social reform. 


Yours very sincerely, 
W. J. Ashley. 
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Economic Doctrine and Method. A Historical Sketch. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
(Translated from the German by R. Aris.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. 207. $3.50. 


At the age of thirty the late Joseph A. Schumpeter wrote Epochen der Dogmen- 
und Methodengeschichte, which now appears in English translation forty years 
later. Perhaps the main current interest in this early work in the history of eco- 
nomic doctrine is its relation to Schumpeter’s posthumous History of Economic 
Analysis (1954). Mrs. Schumpeter informs us that the History of Economic 
Analysis resulted from her husband’s intention to translate, revise, and bring up 
to date the earlier Epochen. Actually the History turned out to be much more than 
its author originally intended. Whereas the earlier work is a slender 200 pages, 
the later History is a massive 1200 pages. The basic outlines of the two books are, 
however, the same. Economic Doctrine and Method is divided into four chapters. 
The first traces the development of economic science from Plato and Aristotle 
through the mercantilists. The second chapter on the discovery of the concept of 
the circular flow of economic life credits Quesnay with making the breach through 
which came all future progress in scientific economic analysis. These two chap- 
ters correspond to Part II in the History. Chapter III in Economic Doctrine and 
Method, which corresponds to Part III of the History, concerns the classical 
school and its offshoots. Chapter IV, which corresponds to Part IV of the History, 
discusses the historical school and the theory of marginal utility. Although Eco- 
nomic Doctrine and Method contains little that is not also contained in the 
History, the former sometimes has the advantage of giving Schumpeter’s position 
minus the digressive erudition of the latter. 

In philosophical approach Schumpeter was a positivist. When he wrote Epochen, 
the smoke was just clearing from the battle over the Methodenstreit in which 
Schmoller and Menger had been the chief antagonists. It is tempting to suggest that 
Schumpeter, who reacted negatively to this inconclusive controversy, was thereby 
led to a position of methodological tolerance toward others, logical positivism for 
himself, and scientific neutrality for economic theory. He praised all methods and 
all approaches and interpreted the Methodenstreit as “a struggle between people 
of different mental habits” (p. 167). He worked out a position, which is fully 
developed only in the History, that rescued economic theory for science but also 
assigned an important role to historical, sociological, and ideological influences. 
His point of departure might be expressed as follows: Obviously there can be no 
generally valid practical rules in the field of economic policy (p. 176). Since 
economic science seeks generally valid rules, its goal can be achieved only by 
severing economic theory (science) from ethics and policy (ideology). The full 
fruition of this dichotomy between science and ideology is seen in Schumpeter’s 
presidential address to the American Economic Association in 1948. 

A corollary of Schumpeter’s positivism is the neutrality of economic theory. 
He rejects “the epistemological thesis that all knowledge is adapted to a special 
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purpose inherent in one’s viewpoint outside of which it has no validity” (p. 176). 
Thus the source of an idea has nothing to do with whether it is true or false; 
the validity of a concept, proposition, or system has nothing to do with the motives 
that give rise to them. Since Schumpeter’s positivism will admit to the chosen land 
of economic theory (science) only those elements about which there is, or should 
be, agreement, questions of economic theory become purely matters of logic. The 
tendency is for economic theory to consist of formal and functional (in the mathe- 
matical sense) propositions. The Walrasian general equilibrium may be cited as 
an example of what Schumpeter regarded as the highest achievement in economic 
science. Since the only test of validity which can be applied to Walrasian equi- 
librium is that of internal logical consistency, the criterion of validity is one of 
logic, with perhaps a bonus for aesthetic elegance. 

Fortunately Schumpeter does not limit his investigation of the history of eco- 
nomic theory to the purely scientific aspects as defined above. Behind every 
“scientific” achievement lies ideology, which gives rise to what he calls “vision.” 
Vision arising from ideology is in itself prescientific and therefore has no standing 
as science, but it provides economists with something to be scientific about. Con- 
cepts and propositions somehow emerge from the underworld of ideology cleansed 
of bias and prepared to serve, if called, as neutral categories in wholly “objective” 
principles of economics. Scientific economic analysis is the pure, unblemished 
fruit of a tree rooted in ideological soil. Whether or not one accepts Schumpeter’s 
version of economic science and his interpretation of its historical progress, one 
must agree that he has raised the important questions. To be conscious of the 
existence of ideology is perhaps more important than the particular method used 
to reconcile ideology with economics as an objective (scientific) discipline. 

The translation and editing of Economic Doctrine and Method are incredibly 
bad. Frequent violence is done to the English language by literal translations of 
German sentences. Marx’s Arbeitskraft is translated as “labor force” rather than 
“labor power” (p. 138). Less serious errors of the following type are common: 
Barbon is Barber; Irving Fisher is J. Fisher; John Neville Keynes is M. Keynes; 
and Sir E. C. K. Gonner is Germanized to von Gonner. 

Duprey Ditiarp, University of Maryland 


German Marxism and Russian Communism. By John Plamenatz. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. Pp. xxiii, 356. $4.25. 


At a time when “Marxism” is an official dogma in two major power centers 
and a “bad word” in several others, John Plamenatz has undertaken to subject 
its doctrines and assumptions to a fresh, hard look. His interest is, of course, not 
in defining who is a “Marxist” and who a heretic, but in clarifying the nature of 
Marx’s teachings and the impact of their application in their eastward march 
through the Bolshevist revolution. His study, which has the informality and 
directness of an extended essay, offers many new insights, clothed in a style of 
real literary distinction. 

After many unsuccessful attempts to find an adequate definition of “dialectical 
materialism” and of any possible use it may have as a tool of analysis or, sup- 
posedly, of prediction, it is refreshing, at least to this reviewer, to be told that 
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this branch of Marxian lore is of no importance, and that the real core of Marx’s 
thought must be sought in his concept of historical materialism. In a subtle 
analysis, which cannot be adequately summarized here, Mr. Plamenatz points 
out the ambiguities in Marx’s favorite term, “the relations of production,” which 
allegedly determine the basis of each society and which, in changing, propel social 
evolution on to new stages. It is through the “relations of production” that the 
impact of changing “forces of production” are transmitted to the “superstructure,” 
and yet Marx nowhere clarifies the meaning and application of this crucial concept. 
This, as Plamenatz points out with unusual clarity, is a serious obstacle in at- 
tempting to apply the theory of economic determinism to actual analysis of his- 
torical events and periods. In illustrating the inadequacy of Marx’s and Engels’ 
attempt at historical periodization the author is treading more familiar ground. 

Marx’s role as a political prophet is presented at two levels: the Messianic 
message of the Communist Manifesto and the practical, short-term advice of the 
Address to the Communist League. Mr. Plamenatz stresses the gap between the 
revolutionary urge to power, in Marx the would-be political leader, and the need 
to allow “objective processes” time to create the revolutionary situation, in Marx 
the analyst. This “contradiction” was not resolved in Engels; after analyzing the 
principal evidences of Engels’ later “reformism,” Mr. Plamenatz still assigns him 
to the ranks of the revolutionaries. 

In the second part, “Russian Communism,” many true things are said, and well 
said, concerning the impact of Russian history and Russian society on Marxist 
dogma, and of Leninism on Russia, but the author’s insights reach less deeply 
than in his commentaries on Marx. He has given an incisive analysis of the 
evolution of Bolshevism from economic determinism to “political determinism,” 
for which “political voluntarism” is perhaps a better term. “No successful revolu- 
tion can ever be premature even if it is made in the most primitive country— 
provided the Communists make it” (p. 279). After this cogent summing up of 
the Stalinist doctrine of action, it comes as a surprise to read that the Soviet 
leadership will “. . . refrain from inciting men to revolution so long as what 
they have been taught to consider the ‘objective conditions’ of successful revolu- 
tion are not sufficiently apparent” (p. 351). Here the author seems to be confusing 
tactics with strategy, the defense of the Soviet “citadel” by defensive and offensive 
as well as diversionary tactics, with a “defensive psychology.” As Mr. Plamenatz 
points out elsewhere, the presence of a powerful Soviet state, and the growing 
strength of Communist China, weigh heavily today in any assessment of the 
“objective conditions” required for the spread of Soviet influence and domination. 

Puitie E. Mosety, The Russian Institute of Columbia University 


Socialist Thought: Marxism and Anarchism, 1850-1890. By G. D. H. Cole. (A 
History of Socialist Thought: Volume II.) London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 482. $6.00. 


The socialist movements of the latter part of the nineteenth century were filled 
with sound and fury, but they signified little. In western Europe and the United 
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States, industrialization was proceeding at a gallop, but with the bourgeoisie 
firmly in the saddle; elsewhere the traditional order was still so well entrenched 
as to leave would-be socialist leaders but little scope for their agitations. The 
essential futility of the socialist movements is epitomized in the history of the 
First International (1864-1876), which, with its struggle for control by Marx 
and Bakunin, provides the theme for the second volume of G. D. H. Cole’s history 
of socialist thought. The picture, in spite of the author’s attempt to paint it in 
more vivid colors, is that of a few intellectuals and radical apostles of the working- 
man’s earthly salvation—most of them political exiles with no popular following— 
prophesying and plotting the overthrow of the bourgeois order in the few intervals 
when they were not quarreling among themselves. It is the same story for the 
feeble attempts at workers’ organization for political action both before and after 
the brief period of the International—at least until the very last years of the period 
under review. Personality clashes and doctrinal disputes within the movements 
were at least as important as causes of their weakness as official repression and the 
apathy of the masses. 

The present volume differs in plan from its predecessor, which covered the 
period 1789-1850, in that it is organized about events and movements rather than 
about the ideas of individual socialist thinkers. This attempt to integrate ideas 
with descriptions of the conditions from which they sprang and the movements 
to which they gave rise is commendable in principle; as carried out, it frequently 
obscures the ideas themselves by overemphasis of the movements. The lines of 
doctrinal development are also blurred by the arrangement of the chapters. Proud- 
hon, the first anarchist of note, was dealt with in the first volume, as were the 
early ideas of Marx and Engels. In the present volume a thorough analysis of the 
thought of Bakunin and that of Marx as embodied in Das Kapital and his later 
writings is not entered upon until after the two chapters devoted to the Interna- 
tional. Moreover, even these chapters are separated by a lengthy and detailed 
digression on the Paris Commune, which is only indirectly related to the history 
of socialism and scarcely at all to socialist thought, except as an episode that 
prompted a reconsideration of the theory of revolution; the episode is scarcely 
worth the digression. The best effect is achieved—at least, the ideas with which 
he is dealing stand out most clearly—when the author is concerned with writers, 
such as Rodbertus and Kropotkin, who took little or no part in organized move- 
ments. 

In his treatment of Das Kapital—again, not connected with any discussion of 
movements—Cole emphasizes two points which, in my opinion, have been largely 
ignored or at least insufficiently stressed by both the proponents and opponents 
of Marxism. The first is that, all things considered, Marx’s history was sound, but 
that his theory of value, resting on the shaky foundations of Ricardian economics, 
was quite useless and muddled. “Marxism, then, was a powerful and impressive 
analysis of the conditions of capitalist production at a particular phase of its 
development; and it had some claim to be regarded as ‘scientific’ to the extent 
to which it was based on the study of the actual working of capitalism up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. But as soon as Marx stopped writing economic 
and social history and wrote instead theoretical economics, he ceased to behave 
as a scientist studying facts and started spinning theories out of his own head in 
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a highly unscientific and indeed metaphysical manner” (pp. 313-14). The other 
point is that Marx either did not see or refused to look at the rapid rise in the 
standard of living of the masses after the revolutions of 1848, as well as the new 
departure in economic theory after 1870, both of which played havoc with his 
theoretical schema. Cole advances the very plausible hypothesis that Marx’s failure 
to complete the remaining volumes of his masterwork may have been due, not 
alone to ill health, but also to an uneasy feeling that he might, after all, have gone 
off on the wrong track. 

Another merit of the book, as a work of reference, is its inclusiveness. The list 
of “principal characters,” whose ideas are discussed in some detail, contains forty- 
nine names, plus nine others from this period who have been or will be treated 
in other volumes. There is also a host of bit players—the index of names runs to 
more than six pages—who enter briefly, if only to be dated and classified. Some of 
these, such as the leaders of American agrarianism, turn out to have little or no 
connection with socialism as such. 

It is difficult to discern for what audience Mr. Cole is writing, unless it be that 
“4ntelligent [English] man” for whom he has written so many “guides” to world 
affairs. The book has the tone of a scholarly work, but it is lacking in the apparatus 
of scholarship, even to the point of omitting references for direct quotations. The 
average reader will find the involved sentences and uninspired prose a formidable 
barrier. Scholars may well overlook this defect in an author who has been turning 
out books at the rate of more than two a year for forty years, in addition to teach- 
ing and public service—especially in view of their own writing habits. Mr. Cole 
freely admits some of his limitations: English and French are the only languages 
which he reads with ease. Unfortunately, his eighteen-page bibliography omits a 
number of important and easily available secondary works. Among them are M. 
M. Bober’s Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History and Edmund Wilson’s To the 
Finland Station. From the latter, in particular, he might have benefited from 
felicity of style and clarity of exposition, if not from depth of analysis. 

On the whole, the series is a useful addition to the literature, and one looks 
forward to the remaining volumes—particularly to those which will cover the 
periods in which Mr. Cole made his own contributions to the development of 
socialist thought. 

Ronpo E. Cameron, University of Wisconsin 


The “ISMS”; a History and Evaluation. By Eugene O. Golob. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xii, 681. $6.00. 


Eugene Golob, according to his preface, intended to analyze “a number of 
leading contending ideologies from three standpoints, as historical developments, 
as bodies of doctrine, and in terms of their significance for contemporary America.” 
The “isms” to be treated in this way are listed, on the dust cover, as “statism, 
conservativism, Toryism, Marxism, neomercantilism, protectionism, equalitarian- 
ism, utopianism, radicalism, liberalism, capitalism, fascism, leninism, corporatism, 
totalitarianism, communism, syndicalism, socialism, keynesianism.” An experi- 
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enced scholar, teacher, and a public lecturer of note, Mr. Golob, fortunately, has 
been far more rational in handling his topic than this enumeration would make 
us expect, and has dealt with his complex matter in broad and lucidly presented 
chapters, dedicated chiefly to a discussion of “The Ideology of Capitalism,” “The 
Mercantilist Tradition,” “Socialism,” and “Theories of Corporatism,” in order to 
find at the end “the middle way.” This makes this book chiefly a presentation 
and history of the different approaches to the solution of the social and economic 
problems bothering modern man. Based on secondary sources, though the best 
obtainable ones, it is obviously more intended to be a text- and handbook, than 
a study showing unknown and unexplored lands. 

The first third of the study gives a short picture of the “classical doctrine in 
America,” followed by a broad presentation of “American neo-mercantilism” and 
of the influence exercised upon this system by the theories of J. M. Keynes, next 
to Schumpeter Mr. Golob’s pet authority. Many scholars—as Mr. Golob doubt- 
less knew in advance—may take exception to his stressing of the conservative 
side of the New Deal, of its mental ties with the policy of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and its alleged neo-mercantilism, even though the author, to meet this criticism, 
at places refers to it as “neo-mercantilism democratized” (p. 127). While it is 
undeniable that all major Western states after the big depression went through 
a period of state intervention which made many of them follow Keynes’s recipes, 
it would be well to reserve the notion of neo-mercantilism primarily for those 
states that, apart from reviving their economy by pump priming, public works, 
and, in some cases, rearmament, held colonies or other underdeveloped areas in 
the status of raw-material-supplying provinces, monopolized the commerce of such 
areas to the advantage of their merchants, and protected the latter’s inland produc- 
tion by high tariffs. Viewed from this angle, the concept of neo-mercantilism fits 
much better the political technique of the fascist states of that time than it fits 
the methods of F. D. R., the man of the good-neighbor policy and of the Cordell 
Hull commercial policy, and the friend of farmers and union labor. That the 
neo-mercantilist thinkers, especially Keynes, were listened to eagerly by both 
New Dealers and by the leaders of other depression-stricken nations is a fact, but 
it appears a bit risky and forced, to blow up this varied and technical influence 
to the size of an “ism,” and to co-ordinate or confront it as such with such genuine 
mass movements as Socialism and Communism. 

Though quite obviously an expert on keynesianism, the author is historically on 
safer ground in dealing with the Socialist movement, the great Utopians, and the 
reasons which prevented Socialism from spreading out in this country. His sense 
of humor will make his treatment of some of the Utopians enjoyable to many 
readers. His sympathies are evidently with Robert Owen, in many respects the 
forerunner of the present leaders of the Labor Party; his treatment of the rule of 
this party, in the years of misery after World War II which resembles so strongly 
the depressions after Napoleon which produced Owenism, is among the best parts 
of the book. The large chapter “Socialism by Revolution,” giving a picture of 
Leninism and Stalinism along now well-established lines, somewhat overempha- 
sizes the admittedly very strong negative sides of the Soviet regime and its much- 
discussed imperialist tendencies and makes the reader wonder why the masses in 
present Russia follow the Soviets with a certain degree of enthusiasm, and why 
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the U.S.S.R. was so successful in most parts of Asia. In this connection, the 
attractiveness of the Soviet agrarian policy to the population in underdeveloped 
areas might have been gone into in greater detail. 

Nazism and Fascism are treated by the author in his discussion of corporatism 
and thus are given a too narrow ideological frame, apart from his failure to offer 
a proper picture of their historical foundations, such as he has drawn in the case 
of the other ideologies. This is the more regrettable, since a thorough sociological 
analysis is nowhere more necessary than in handling these makeshift movements, 
which built up most of their ideology after having come to power. The author’s 
apparent underestimation of the fascist problem in the present world somewhat 
weakens the persuasiveness of the practical suggestions for the safeguarding of 
democracy, both economic and political, that he presents in his last chapter. 

Grorce W. F. Haricarten, Washington, D.C. 


The Frontiers of Economic Knowledge. Essays by Arthur F. Burns. (Publication 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 367. $5.00. 


This book is a collection of sixteen essays written over a period of eighteen years 
by the present Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Al- 
though all of the essays have appeared previously, the book is of considerable 
interest both because it is a chronicle of the views and skirmishes of a leading 
advocate of economic empiricism, and because it indicates the goals and philosophy 
of the man who, by virtue of his present position in government, is perhaps the 
most influential economist in this country today. 

The first eight essays are reprints of the annual reports Burns wrote during 
his tenure as research director of the National Bureau of Economic Research from 
1946 to 1953. These writings are partly progress reports of the Bureau’s work, 
and partly appraisals of the state of contemporary economic thinking and its 
relation to economic policy. The concluding set of eight essays (all but two written 
since 1944) are loosely related to the general subject of economic change and its 
analysis. 

Two general threads seem to be woven through most of these essays: one is 
Burns’s spirited defense (offense?) of induction and empiricism in economic 
thinking, and the other is his crusade against what he refers to as “vulgar 
Keynesianism” (that is, the new economics of some of Keynes’s disciples). Per- 
haps typical of the former are the following expressions of the “National Bureau 
approach”: 

“They [the National Bureau studies] stress especially those observable phenomena 
of cyclical behavior which in common parlance pass as ‘facts.’ This feature of 
our work reflects a cool scientific judgment: . . .” (p. 18). “If so much has been 
accomplished in a bare twenty years, is it too much to claim that economics is 
already assuming, however hesitantly and gradually, the shape of a body of 
knowledge cumulating in the spirit of science?” (p. 59). “The great power and 
promise of empirical economics lie not in its voluminous records or formal 
methods of handling hypotheses, but in the attitude of mind fostered by its prac- 
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tice—an attitude of mind that is sensitive and receptive to the teachings of ex- 
perience” (p. 161). 

While one may wonder whether the return on investment of the very able eco- 
nomic minds (such as Mitchell, Burns, Fabricant, or Kuznets) which have been 
associated with the Bureau have been sufficiently rewarding, one cannot but 
admire the ardor with which these crusaders of empiricism ride forth. By the 
very nature of their work, however, they have been cast in the role of the loyal 
opposition, whose vocation it is to verify or reject, but not (at least as yet) to rule. 

In his first National Bureau report in 1946, “Economic Research and the 
Keynesian Thinking of Our Time,” Burns attacks both what he feels to be the 
unscientific naiveté of some economists in their use of aggregative analysis, and 
also the view of many of Keynes’s followers that business cycles and business 
cycle research are things of the past. He returns to the attack in “Keynesian 
Economics Once Again,” part of a contentious exchange with Alvin Hansen in 
the Review of Economic Statistics (1947), which should be required reading for 
everyone interested in national income economics, regardless of his sympathies. 
In the 1952 National Bureau report he again assays, although this time in a 
somewhat more mellow mood, the “brilliant argument of The General Theory,” 
Keynes’s “highly original work that met the needs of the despondent and anxious 
thirties for a theory that was at once simple and reassuring, clothed with the 
symbols of science, and yet equipped with a political handle for economic reform” 
(p. 155). 

Some may feel, with the reviewer, that there is the possibility of danger as well 

as progress in Burns’s general conclusion that “nowadays economists address their 
theoretical questions more frequently to records of experience and less frequently 
to one another” (p. 162). We may progress if we know which questions to ask, 
and if the emphasis is upon the word “experience” in the quotation; but there is 
also the danger that we may tend to isolate our thinking behind a dike of mere 
“records,” becoming only as scientific as an IBM machine. Few will disagree, 
however, with Burns’s creed, that: 
“Men who wish to serve democracy faithfully must recognize that the roots of 
business cycles go deep in our economic organization, that the ability of govern- 
ment to control depressions adequately is not yet assured, that our power of fore- 
casting is limited, and that true foresight requires policies for coping with numer- 
ous contingencies” (p. 45). 

Whatever one’s view, Burns’s probing of the frontiers of economic knowledge 
is stimulating reading, and we can be grateful to the National Bureau for pub- 
lishing these collected essays in more readily accessible form. 

Auxan M. Cartter, Duke University 


The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism. Eduard Bernstein’s Challenge to Marx. 
By Peter Gay. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xvii, 334. $4.50. 


Peter Gay sets himself three tasks in the volume under review: to present the 
social theory of Eduard Bernstein, to account historically for its origin and content, 
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and to evaluate its significance in terms of the lasting problems of democratic 
socialism. 

In the first of these, Mr. Gay scores a success for which all students of socialism 
will be grateful. His clear and systematic exposition of Bernstein’s matured theory 
—philosophic, economic, and political—occupy the largest part of the book (pp. 
73-247). Mr. Gay illuminates not only the intellectual strands which Bernstein 
wove together to form his theory, but also the contemporary issues within which 
they acquired their significance. Particular interest attaches to the discussion of 
Bernstein’s “return to Kant.” Mr. Gay demonstrates that Bernstein had little 
understanding of Kant, that Kant meant no more to him than a symbol of anti- 
dogmatism. Mr. Gay classifies Bernstein philosophically as a naturalist rather 
than as a Kantian. But does not Bernstein’s rather fundamental philosophic in- 
difference, if not illiteracy, make any classification rather useless? “Philosophy” 
was for him but another weapon in his fight against the dialectic concept of social 
development. When he had used it to knock the Hegelian props from under the 
Marxist system, Bernstein put aside his interest in Kant and philosophy in general. 

In tracing the historical origins of Bernstein’s revisionism, Mr. Gay works 
along two separate lines, one social, the other biographical. In a chapter entitled, 
“If There Had Been No Bernstein,” he reviews the factors that made for a re- 
consideration of Marx’s social theory within the German labor movement after 
1890: increasing prosperity, the success of the trade unions, the extension of Social 
Democracy’s political appeal to the middle classes, the growth of the party bu- 
reaucracy. Mr. Gay argues rightly that these conditions would have called forth 
some reasonable facsimile of Bernstein’s social theory had his hero never trod the 
boards. The stream of conservatism which flowed into Social Democracy from the 
southwestern states (Baden, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria), where class lines were 
not so sharply drawn as in the north and center, deserves perhaps a larger place 
among the sources of reformism than the author gives it. 

Mr. Gay marshals all the material to trace Bernstein’s personal development 
toward Revisionism. He reminds us once more how confused is the intellectual 
history of early socialism, how difficult it was for the unlettered pioneers of the 
political movement to see much real difference between the theories of Marx, 
Dihring, Lassalle, or even the Austrian social reformer Schaffle. From the rich 
legacy of contradiction of the early Social Democratic movement Bernstein never 
fully detached himself. Mr. Gay has carefully combed the Bernstein archive in 
Amsterdam in an effort to delineate the influences, German and British, that 
shaped his intellectual development. Regrettably the yield of this labor is small. 
As so often in the case of German socialist leaders, no significant quantity of 
material was to be had. We are still in the dark about the details of Bernstein’s 
personal associations, especially in England. Even on so vital a matter as Bern- 
stein’s marriage, the barest facts are missing: his wife’s name, her previous hus- 
band’s occupation and political persuasion. The result of the sparsity of sources 
is that, as intellectual biography in the narrower sense, Mr. Gay’s work adds 
little to Bernstein’s own Entwicklungsgang eines Sozialtsten. 

The author is concerned, as a political scientist, to evaluate Bernstein’s theory. 
While he sympathizes with Bernstein’s democratic socialism, Mr. Gay is aware 
that it failed both as social theory and in political practice: “To establish a 
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Revisionist theory of social change without correctly analyzing the society to 
which it is supposed to apply can only lead to disaster.” To assert as well that 
“there is nothing inherently wrong with a Revisionist theory of social change” is 
a rather meaningless statement, unless it be followed by some indication as to how 
that theory could illuminate the democratic path to socialism in the Germany 
to which it was to be applied. To save something from the wreckage of Bernstein’s 
position, Mr. Gay concludes that, “If Revisionism failed, it was, ultimately, not 
the failure of Bernstein, but the failure of Germany.” Perhaps one could accept 
such a proposition as an ethical judgment; it is hardly valid as an evaluation of 
a social theory whose author prided himself on having achieved a surer under- 
standing of the facts that shaped the future than his “pessimistic” Marxist col- 
leagues. 

These theoretical reflections, surely the weakest part of the book, cannot detract 
seriously from its value as the clearest and most comprehensive presentation of 
Bernstein’s doctrine available in English or German. 

Cart E. Scuorske, Wesleyan University 





Why Dictators? The Causes and Forms of Tyrannical Rule Since 600 B.C. By 
George W. F. Hallgarten. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 


xili, 379. $5.50. 


Here is a book that, to my way of thinking, attempted the impossible and con- 
sequently did not succeed. With a gracious bow to Max Weber, George W. F. Hall- 
garten sets out to elicit from the records of history the laws of dictatorship—and 
this despite the fact that on p. 274 there is “Advice from William of Ockham” to 
beware of the reification of universals. Since this method involves abstracting from 
time and place and grouping dictatorships according to the similarities that so 
readily appear following the process of abstraction, it can lead to either of two 
undesirable results. One is the elaboration of precise, pretentious, scientistic, and 
absurd “laws”; the other is the formulation of very general laws which, if not 
exactly truisms, would at least be regarded as rather obvious by the intelligent and 
informed historian. Why Dictators? is fortunately of the latter type, so that it 
remains a book that can be read, rather than a manual of formulae that few 
would bother to try out. Hallgarten’s principle regarding dictatorship might be 
represented as follows: “When, under stress from within or without, a society 
cannot meet the challenge under its established government, a dictatorship is 
likely to arise, the form varying according to the social and other circumstances of 
the society and its time.” 

That is surely safe and reasonably sound. But along the road to this conclusion 
it is disturbing to find Pisistratus, Dionysius, both Napoleons, Kemal, and Trujillo 
lumped together as “classical dictators,” on the proposition that “under similar 
conditions similar phenomena must always arise, regardless of the differences in 
time and place” (p. 70). Ockham, or perhaps Croce, Niebuhr, or even Marx might 
warn that the degree of similarity observed would result from the definitions and 
categories previously adopted by the observer, according to his own interest and 
immersion in his own time and place. 
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These failings, as I see them, would be common to all efforts of this type. There 
are others that pertain to this particular book. The concept of social classes is 
used too freely and too rigidly, and, again, in abstraction from the infinite com- 
plexities of the history that transpired. There is a tendency to stray from the precise 
path of argument, and a carelessness about both historical interpretation and 
specific fact. As a minor instance of the latter, an apparent reference to Klaus 
Fuchs has him imprisoned for life, although British law limited his term to 
fourteen years. But the book has its special qualities too, real insight and artistry 
in analyzing individual dictators, a genuine love for freedom and decent civiliza- 
tion, and some sound advice to the democratic world if it is to survive. 

Eucrne O. Goros, Wesleyan University 


NATIONAL ECONOMIES 


A Concise Economic History of Britain from 1750 to Recent Times. By W. H. B. 
Court. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 368. $4.00. 


W. H. B. Court, of the University of Birmingham, has provided us with a 
short history of the economic development of England from 1750 to the outbreak 
of war in 1939. Beginning with a discussion of the importance of population and 
population growth for economic history, he divides the material into two chron- 
ological periods, 1750 to 1837 and 1837 to 1939. Within this framework he treats 
his material on a topical basis, dealing with such matters as agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, banking and investment, the position of labor ‘organizations, 
England’s position in world trade, the influence of war, and (in Book II) the 
origins of the welfare state and the decline of England with respect to other 
industrial states. The author is more interested in explanation and interpretation 
than in narration for its own sake, and the reader who knows something of the 
“facts” will profit more from reading the book than does one who comes to it 
without any factual background. Those who wish to use the book as a text or as 
collateral reading will have to take account of its organization of material, 
particularly if the course pays considerable attention to chronological development. 

The slight attention paid to specific events, pieces of legislation, and acts of 
individuals reflects the author’s fundamental view of economic history. He finds 
the essence of the subject in such things as the growth of population, the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture and industry, changes in the relative prosperity of specific 
industries over a period of time, the capacity of a national economic system to 
compete successfully in world trade, and the slow changes in attitude and morale 
within economic classes as distinct from the rise of ideologies. Emphasis on such 
aspects of economic history detracts from the dramatic quality of events in 
sequence but makes possible a more convincing treatment for the reader. The 
book is empirical in spirit and is based on specialized studies in various fields. 
The author rides no hobbies but occasionally shows a modicum of feeling for 
humanitarian values, as in the discussion of industrial changes in the period 


between 1919 and 1939 (pp. 292-95). 
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Since the author is so cautious and painstaking in the use of his material, his 
style suffers proportionately, especially when an interpretive statement has to be 
considerably qualified. Sentences here and there have to be reread to get their 
full import. It is this quality of the writing, particularly in Book I, that would 
make it inadvisable for a student to read a large amount at a single sitting. He 
would profit more if he were to read one or two chapters and then ponder their 
contents. The reviewer was especially impressed by the discussion of the origins 
of the welfare state and the decline in the relative position of England in manv- 
facturing and world trade, where the author seemed to be most successful in 
interpretation, literary style, and the handling of factual material. 

The book is provided with a modest amount of scholarly apparatus. Footnotes 
are given to important documents and research studies, but the reader is not dis- 
tracted by them. A list of the references used in footnotes is given after the index 
and shows the pages on which the references were made. The index is adequate 
and naturally reflects the emphasis of the book on forces and tendencies rather 
than on the part played by individuals in the economic process. 

Ronatp V. Stres, Whitman College 


Britain and Industrial Europe, 1750-1870. By W. O. Henderson. Liverpool: Liver- 
pool University Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 255. 25s. 


The central theme of this study is the influence of British technology on the 
Industrial Revolution in Western Europe during the second half of the eighteenth 
and the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. Its special significance lies 
in the method adopted; for, although in recent years much study has been devoted 
to a detailed examination of overseas migration and foreign lending, comparatively 
little attention has been paid to the international role of the British entrepreneur. 
In trying to put this matter right—so far as the developments in the European 
textile, coal-mining, machine-making, and transport industries are concerned— 
W. O. Henderson has written an extremely interesting and informative work for 
which he is to be complimented. 

The book consists of five chapters, followed by a select bibliography of eighteen 
pages. The first chapter contains an introductory account of British influence on 
the industrial development of the Continent (which for the author largely con- 
sists of those countries in which British influence was most felt, namely: France, 
Belgium, and Germany) in the period 1750-1875. The second describes the 
activities in France of textile pioneers like John Kay and John Holker, and 
metallurgists and ironworkers like Gabriel Jars, William Wilkinson, the de 
Wendels, and the Manbys. The contribution of these men, as well as that of a host 
of less well-known individuals, is briefly told. The third chapter on Belgium de- 
velopments is mainly devoted to the work of William and John Cockerill. The 
fourth and fifth deal respectively with British influence upon the Industrial 
Revolution in Germany and Central Europe. The former chapter contains a 
description of such extraordinary characters as the Free Trade propagandist in 
Germany, old Etonian Prince Smith, and the Irishman, William Thomas Mul- 
vany, who had a marked influence on the development of the coal-mining industry 
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of the Ruhr. In a straightforward narrative style, and with immense industry 
(an exceptionally wide range of British and foreign sources have been drawn 
upon) the human side of the Industrial Revolution is laid bare. Wherever British 
entrepreneurs, managers, engineers, contractors, and skilled workers have gone 
in Europe Mr. Henderson’s pen has followed them. Wherever, within the limits 
of the period chosen and the basic industries mentioned above, European in- 
dustrialists have profited by British technical knowledge and entrepreneurship 
an account of it will be found in this volume. Backwards and forwards across 
the strip of water which separates Britain from the Continent of Europe passes 
Mr. Henderson’s motley crowd of innovators. In its emphasis upon the human 
factor the work is a timely reminder that economic history is after all an intensely 
human affair, and that while the study of economic growth must necessarily 
extend beyond the limits of any separate discipline it is best begun by a study of 
human actions. 

Yet there are defects in this work as well as special merits. In the first place 
European economic historians are not likely to find much that is new or stimulat- 
ing either in the Introductory chapter or in the Conclusions. Secondly, the essay 
on Prince Smith—which is of an entirely different character than the others— 
might with advantage have been omitted altogether; and the author would have 
been better advised to stick to his last in Western Europe or to expand the very 
short chapter dealing with Central Europe. The feature of this book to which 
most criticism may be drawn however is that it is one-dimensional. There can 
be no questioning Mr. Henderson’s massive learning or the fact that he has cast 
light on a fundamentally important period in economic history, but the task of 
the economic historian is not only to amass facts but to interpret them. For ex- 
ample Mr. Henderson tells us that: “Water power and steam power to drive 
mules and looms was adopted more quickly in Alsace than in other French cotton 
districts” (p. 27). Clapham himself told us that the progress made in this region 
in the first half of the nineteenth century (particularly as regards the adoption of 
the power loom) was perhaps more rapid than anywhere else in Europe “not 
excluding Lancashire.” Yet it is generally agreed that Alsace is the area where 
British influence was least felt. If the reader expects Mr. Henderson to discuss 
this point he will be disappointed. Many other questions remain unasked and un- 
answered. What was the degree of success attending the union of British enterprise 
and inventive skill in the different countries of Europe in this period? What was 
the influence which Britain was able to exert upon Belgian economic growth 
relative, say, to that exerted upon the French? To what extent was Belgium’s 
more rapid progress in industrialization due to British influence? Was the role of 
the British entrepreneur—or of foreign industrialists profiting by British technical 
knowledge—vital or incidental to the industrial progress of the different coun- 
tries? In what circumstances was industrial progress under British leadership best 
achieved? Granted that it will be a long time before anyone has the last word 
in discussing these points, it is still a matter of regret that on these important 
questions the author has chosen to remain silent. Valuable as the book is in 
making a considerable addition to our knowledge of many of the industrial 
personalities of the time it would have been more valuable if Mr. Henderson had 
spent a little less time stating the facts and a little more discussing and analyzing 
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them. He will increase our indebtedness to him if having amassed the facts he 


can reveal to us some of their inner meaning. 
W. Woonrurr, University of Illinois 


Introduction to the Economic History of China. By E. Stuart Kirby. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1954. Pp. 202. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$4.25. 


In view of the absence of any adequate survey of Chinese economic history in 
a Western language, and the consequent expectations that may be aroused by the 
above title, it is well to stress at the outset how the author himself (professor of 
economics and political science at the University of Hongkong) defines the scope 
and purpose of this book. “The present treatise,” he writes, “does not purport to 
give an account or narrative of the Economic History of China, but only to assess 
the importance of the subject, the position it has reached, its problems and per- 
spectives of development” (pp. 62-63). 

Unfortunately, even this more modest (though eminently praiseworthy) aim 
is not successfully achieved in this slim volume. Confidence is not enhanced when 
we encounter factual errors (some quite blatant), imperfect romanizations of 
Chinese names, and errors or inconsistencies in dating. Much more serious from 
an over-all point of view, however, is a weakness stemming from the attempt to 
cover too much detail in too little space. This results in generalizations so brief 
that they fail to provide a clear picture for the nonspecialist, while for the special- 
ist they can contribute little that is new. It is scarcely helpful, for example, to 
be informed (p. 61) that the “well-field” system is “a central problem” in early 
Chinese history, when we are not even told what this system was. Unfortunately, 
this weakness is intensified by the fact that a considerable proportion of Mr. 
Kirby’s precious space is devoted to details of political history and other extraneous 
matters having only remote bearing on his main subject, while further space 
is consumed by numerous needlessly repetitive statements (sometimes couched 
in almost identical phraseology). 

Among such reiterated themes, by far the most conspicuous is that of anti- 
Marxism, which with almost compulsive regularity is injected scores of times into 
the narrative, sometimes legitimately but more often quite arbitrarily. That 
Marxism, especially as it has influenced Chinese scholarship of the last few 
decades, deserves discussion in a treatise such as this, no one would deny. The 
approach here followed, however, is such as only to confirm the conclusion that 
no amount of reiterated assertion or denunciation can, in scholarship, ever be a 
substitute for reasoned and objective analysis. 

Having said all this, I would by no means want to give the false impression 
that nothing of value is to be gathered from this book. Quite the contrary is 
true, but, because of the above deficiencies, the nuggets are not easy to separate 
from the dross, especially by the nonspecialist. 

No doubt the most valuable feature of the book is its citation, chapter by 
chapter, of no less than 800 bibliographical items in Chinese, Japanese, and Euro- 
pean languages. Among these, those in Japanese are by far the most important, 
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and by assembling them Mr. Kirby has performed a real service in acquainting 
Westerners with some of the riches of Japanese scholarship on China. Even this 
major strength, however, is from another viewpoint a source of weakness, for in 
his admiration for Japanese scholarship, Mr. Kirby not only fails to give adequate 
coverage to the literature in Chinese, but also overlooks quite a number of 
Western-language items, which (at least for Westerners themselves) are of basic 
importance. 

In addition, the bibliography suffers from other weaknesses: many of its items 
have little or nothing to do with economic history per se; the chronological 
coverage is quite uneven (almost nothing for the period between the eleventh 
and nineteenth centuries!); critical evaluation is often insufficient, resulting in 
major and minor items being juxtaposed without a word of comment; biblio- 
graphical citations are at times unclear or incomplete. Worst of all, for anyone 
seriously wishing to utilize the Japanese material, is the failure to provide identify- 
ing Chinese characters for any of the enumerated Japanese authors or their writ- 
ings. This omission is all the more inexplicable inasmuch as such characters do 
appear (though with certain omissions and inaccuracies) for the Chinese items 
listed. 

In his preface, Mr. Kirby states his intention of following up the present volume 
with a more detailed work which will be, not merely an introduction, but 
in itself an actual Economic History of China. Such a work, if it is to be success- 
ful, will have to be written along lines greatly different from those of the present 
opus. 

Derk Bopper, University of Pennsylvania 


Consumers’ Expenditure in the United Kingdom, 1900-1919. By A. R. Prest 
assisted by A. A. Adams. (Studies in the National Income and Expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, No. 3.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xiii, 195. $7.50. 


This publication is the third volume to appear in a series of Studies, edited by 
Richard Stone and issued under the joint auspices of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, London, and the Department of Applied Eco- 
nomics, Cambridge. The aims of the series are twofold: to compile national ac- 
counts of the United Kingdom for the decades before 1938 when data in the 
official White Papers become available, and to construct and test econometric 
models with these new compilations. The uses of the figures, however, are ob- 
viously not limited to this particular application of them. 

Mr. Prest’s volume is essentially a source book, fulfilling the first aim of the 
series for the period 1900-1919 for the consumer expenditure aspect of the national 
accounts. With a minor adjustment, it forms a link with estimates for 1920- 
1938 presented in the introductory volume of the series by the general editor. 

The main categories of expenditure, comprising dozens of individual com- 
modities and services, for all of which annual estimates are shown, include: 
food, alcoholic beverages and table waters; tobacco; rents, rates, and water charges; 
fuel and light; clothing, boots, and shoes; reading matter; travel and vehicles; 
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communication services; medical, life assurance, and funeral expenses; and amuse- 
ments. 

Far more than expenditure data, however, are presented. Wherever possible, 
series of quantities consumed and price per unit are also shown. In some cases 
an expenditure series was derived by applying a price series to a residual series 
of quantities consumed by nonbusiness users. The final quantity series was 
achieved by adding retained imports and deducting volume of exports and 
consumption for business usage from production statistics, with allowances for 
changes in inventories. The series derived at each of these intermediate stages— 
in the case of coal, including figures for twelve different types of business con- 
sumers—are all made available. Anyone who plans to study the history of spe- 
cial aspects of the British economy during the first two decades of the twentieth 
century will want to consult these data. 

Although the period covered is in general the twenty calendar years 1900- 
1919, estimates for alcoholic beverages and tobacco have also been made for the 
additional thirty calendar years 1870-1899. The author also indicates other com- 
modities for which his estimating methods can easily be applied to available 
data for the earlier years. 

Mr. Prest’s volume is noteworthy for the detail and precision with which 
sources and estimating procedures used are described, commodity by commodity. 
The problems encountered and the solutions adopted are most carefully set 
forth, with no attempt to gloss over residual shortcomings. In appraising the 
magnitude of the margins of error involved in the estimates, Mr. Prest concludes 
that the errors in the sections and grand totals are less than in the individual 
subsection series, and for these, the estimates of year-to-year variations are defi- 
nitely better than those of absolute levels. 

Mr. Prest is to be congratulated for the excellent reference source he has pre- 
pared. He is too modest when he states: “It is perfectly true that we are unable 
to claim for these series the high degree of accuracy which is possible for later 
years in the United Kingdom (or even for earlier periods in the United States 
of America).” 

Anna Jacosson ScHwartz, New York City 


The Dynamics of Soviet Society. By W. W. Rostow, in collaboration with Alfred 
Levin, and with the assistance of others at the Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. xvi, 282. $3.95. 


This work tests certainly the insights and the courage of a reviewer. It is writ- 
ten well, is based upon much rather indiscriminate and uncritical reading, and is 
set up badly for the realization of a very ambitious purpose—that is, the presenta- 
tion in “one short volume” of all that “modern Russian studies could contribute 
in answer to two fundamental questions: (1) What determines the policy of the 
Soviet state, at home and abroad? (2) What are the prospects for change in 
Soviet society?” 

Mr. Rostow, a student of nineteenth-century European economy, concedes that 
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“by no stretch of the imagination” could he “qualify as more than a moderately 
informed layman” in the “complex and even treacherous field” of the dynamics 
of Soviet society. Yet, he has attempted an assignment that might well be dodged 
as too difficult by a mature Russian historian with a basic native American back- 
ground. Conceding his inadequacy at one moment and presuming at another that 
he may assist the makers of American policy, Mr. Rostow pursues a bold course, 
making his task more difficult by the adoption of a cumbersome ivory-tower 
social science lingo, and featuring a segmentation of subject matter that in itself 
clouds what history might teach us with regard to the Soviet Union. It is as 
though Mr. Rostow were attempting to enlighten us about zebras and then, 
having given us a bit of what the lions know about zebras, would proceed to pile 
zebra steaks in one heap, zebra roasts in another, and zebra hamburger in a third, 
stressing therewithal, “Look, see what the zebras are like and what you may 
anticipate from them!” 

It may be that “a good case” can be made “for the view that Russia would have 
moved into a place of fairly familiar Western democracy, had not World War I 
and its attendant disasters intervened.” However, it is not warranted on this 
account that the whole gamut of the “Pre-1917 Foundations” and the “Higher 
Politics of Soviet Rule” should be dismissed in a would-be comprehensive work 
in a very brief and unappreciative manner. Mr. Rostow fails completely to make 
it clear to his readers why the Soviet land has followed the course that it has in its 
politics and its development. He shows a lamentable lack of detachment if not 
of understanding in all of his references to the ideology of Marxism. And he 
indulges unguardedly in the trite and shopworn claims of anti-Soviet propa- 
gandists upon such subjects for instance as the “failure of War Communism,” 
“the abandonment of much of the revolutionary program at home and abroad” 
in the era of the New Economic Policy, and the development literally of a plague 
of persecutions in the era of the treason trials of the 1930’s. 

Having quite completely passed over or scrambled the basic historical develop- 
ment that accounts for the dynamics of Soviet society, Mr. Rostow deals super- 
ficially in less than eight pages with “Soviet power and the economy.” He admits 
that “the restoration of the living standard of the Soviet citizen to a minimum 
compatible with efficiency has not been a matter of continuing conscious planning 
or fixed policy”; yet, he implies that the problems and the needs that have made 
for sacrifice in the Soviet Union have been far less serious and urgent than they 
actually have been. To him bureaucratization and regimentation have been the 
major goals of the new order, especially since 1928, and all within the land has 
been warped and limited accordingly. He rationalizes at length and in a super- 
ficial way about such matters as “the meaning of ideology in contemporary Soviet 
society”; he undertakes, in a chapter on the role of Russia in the evolution of 
the Soviet state, to show that “the analogies between Stalin, Peter the Great, and 
Ivan the Terrible are real enough”; and, he presents it as a “burden” of his 
“argument” that, taken as a whole, “the motivation of the leadership [in the 
Soviet Union], and the institutional arrangements into which they have now 
crystallized, are not to be understood in terms of the interests of the Russian 
peoples or the Russian nation, but in terms of the continuity and enlargement 
of the [Soviet] regime’s own power, narrowly defined.” 
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In Parts II and III of his work he gives even freer reign than in Part I to 
superficial rationalizations and speculations, if not to outright wishful thinking. 
He rationalizes unimpressively about the “instabilities and tensions in Soviet 
society,” about the “instability of [the] executive power,” about “general popular 
dissatisfactions,” and about “group dissatisfactions’—all this in Part II. And, in 
his conclusion—in a chapter which is set off as Part II1I—he has nothing to offer 
other than opinionated verbiage upon the leadership and issues within the Soviet 
regime in post-Stalin times—in times that is before the fall of Beria—upon what 
he terms “the operative motivations of the Soviet rulers,” and upon the “alterna- 
tive evolutions for the Soviet system.” Finally, he makes it obvious how partisan 
has been his outlook in dealing with the monographic literature on Soviet affairs, 
as he hails writers such as Harry Schwartz and Beck and Godin as representatives 
of the “highest standards of scientific scholarship in our society,” and, at the same 
time, deigns to discount Dobb as no more than a “competent Marxist” and Carr 
as the propagator of a “deterministic view of history” that should be “discounted.” 

Frep S. Ropxey, University of Illinois 


La Politica Commerciale Estera degli Stati Uniti dal 1789 al 1812: Orientamenti 
Federalisti e Orientamenti Repubblicani. By Aldo De Maddalena. (Universita 
Commerciale “Luigi Bocconi” Istituto di Storia Economica.) Milano: Istituto 
Editoriale Cisalpino, 1953. Pp. 355. 


To a very large extent Italian interest in America has centered upon the indus- 
trial, scientific, and agricultural developments of the twentieth century. Interest 
in American history, either as a field of university instruction or as an area for 
professional research, has not been very great. There are few places in Italy where 
the desire or the opportunity for serious work in American studies can be satisfied. 
Unfortunately, many educated Italians have only an imperfect knowledge of 
what has been the course of American development. It is, therefore, a real 
pleasure to see a serious Italian scholar devote his attention and effort to the 
study of American economic history. It is hoped that this interest will continue 
so as to benefit students on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Aldo De Maddalena’s work is a careful analysis of the commercial policies of 
the Federalist and Jeffersonian eras to 1812, an area which the author maintains 
should have more intensive investigation. Divided into two parts, this work 
analyzes the nature of the commercial policies of the Federalist and the first 
three Republican administrations with reference to England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, the Low Countries, and certain other lesser European powers. The 
author’s chief interest is to portray the role of the national government and the 
ideas and policies of its leading figures in the formulation of American commer- 
cial policy in this period. The various commercial treaties ratified during these 
six administrations are examined to see whether there was any fundamental 
difference between the Federalists and the Republicans on questions of foreign 
trade. In the preface, the author suggests that perhaps the means employed by 
the representatives of the two parties were different, but that the ends were the 
same. After submitting this hypothesis to careful scrutiny, Mr. De Maddalena 
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concludes that, apart from certain exceptional cases, both the Federalists and the 
Jeffersonians made reciprocity the fundamental basis of American commercial 
policy between 1789 and 1812. According to the author, American statesmen 
never distinguished clearly between “reciprocity” and “commercial freedom.” 
Whether the administrations in power were following the tenets of Hamilton 
or those of Jefferson, and regardless of their political, social, and ideological 
concepts on such subjects as mercantilism, physiocracy, and liberalism, the com- 
mercial policy of the United States in the period under consideration was never 
truly a free one, but rather a national one aimed to promote the welfare of various 
interests. 

The author, with the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, carried 
on his basic research for this study in the United States. He has made careful, 
and in most cases thorough, use of the standard sources and secondary works. It 
must be noted, however, that few American scholars in this field will find in this 
book much that is strikingly new. Some may even, with due cause, question some 
of De Maddalena’s conclusions. For example, it is more than debatable whether 
the basic cause of the War of 1812 was the question of freedom of the seas and 
the commercial controversies with England that preceded the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. These criticisms are not meant to detract from the fundamental soundness 
of the book, for this work should be of real value to Italian students of American 
economic history. 































Vincent P. Carosso, New York University 






Management of the Industrial Firm in the USSR, A Study in Soviet Economic 
Planning. By David Granick. (Publication of the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 346. $5.00. 








David Granick has made a significant contribution to our small but growing 
literature on industrial management in the U.S.S.R. The book, originally written 
as a doctoral dissertation under the guidance of Professor Abram Bergson, and 
now published as a study of the Russian Institute of Columbia University, is an 
analysis of Soviet economic planning with concentration on those aspects in which 
plant executives play a leading role. 

Mr. Granick begins with a description of the organizational milieu in which 
management functions. He then tries to delineate certain personal traits which 
have conditioned management reactions to the unusual environment of Soviet 
industry. Succeeding chapters describe the formation of national plans as well as 
the nature of different types of commands, supplementary to the plan, employed 
by higher bodies to guide the actions of plant management. Within this frame- 
work he points out the surprising degree of autonomy left to plant directors. 

Chapters IX through XIII deal with such topics as the criteria for successful 
management, incentives, controls over management and their enforcement, in- 
cluding the role of the Communist Party and trade-unions. In conclusion, the 
author highlights what he believes to be the principal strengths and weaknesses 
of Soviet administration. 

His basic approach differs fundamentally from that of most Americans writing 
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about Soviet industrial management. The conventional approach assumes that the 
predominant pressures of Soviet power are intended to make Soviet management 
conform to the Weberian model bureaucracy. This model is designed for “ration- 
ality” and efficient administration, with policy making at the top and its rapid 
and accurate implementation by all lower strata of officialdom. Weber’s bureauc- 
racy is organized hierarchically and in a highly formalized fashion with fixed 
and official jurisdictional areas governed by clearly defined rules. “These traits 
by which Weber and Western newsmen define bureaucratism are just those 
which Soviet authorities desire to see in practice . . .” says Alexander Vucinich 
on page 47 of his Soviet Economic Institutions, The Social Structure of Produc- 
tion Units (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952). (Unfortunately, Mr. 
Vucinich’s book came out while Granick’s was in press so that neither author 
could take account of the other’s work.) 

Accepting Weber’s definition of bureaucracy, Mr. Granick comes to the opposite 
conclusion (pp. 262-63). “If we adopt this usage of the term, then it appears 
an open question whether Soviet industry is not, to the contrary, less bureaucratic 
than are most giant firms in capitalist society. . . . In fact, it is precisely in its 
antibureaucratic development that major strengths and weaknesses of Soviet indus- 
trial administration can be found.” 

Mr. Granick cites an abundance of published evidence to show that Soviet 
administrative principles, in contrast to the Weberian model of bureaucracy, stress 
the necessity of studying problems concretely in terms of their individual features 
rather than according to set rules. He finds that the Soviets place heavy premiums 
on flexibility. These and many other antibureaucratic features, however, give rise 
to many disadvantages: officials at all levels become policy-makers, the speed of 
decision-making is sharply reduced, authority is divided, and personal relations 
become of major importance in determining the scope of an executive’s authority. 
Soviet stress upon initiative and on over-all evaluation of problems by executives 
on all levels has been obtained by insisting on several different criteria of success. 
The Soviets, thereby, have sacrificed much of the efficiency that the capitalist sys- 
tem achieves by emphasis upon monetary profit as its primary criteria. 

A wealth of published Soviet materials, particularly the daily press, serve as 
a basis for Mr. Granick’s findings. Joseph Berliner of the Harvard Russian Re- 
search Center in the August 1952 issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
has given us the results of personal interviews with a number of recent Soviet 
refugees who had held responsible positions in Soviet plant management. His 
findings differ on many points in emphasis and degree, but in general they sup- 
port Mr. Granick’s conclusions. 

Mr. Granick’s approach is so different from most other students of the Soviet 
economic system, however, that all of us are bound to differ with him on a num- 
ber of points. I for one am also disappointed that he deliberately sidestepped a 
problem that was vitally important during the period he covered most thoroughly 
(1934-1941), namely the devastating effect of Stalin’s great purges on man- 
agerial efficiency. Such an analysis would have given us an historical basis for 
comparing the effects of the current purge. 

On the other hand, my own studies (see Fall 1952 issue of this JourNa) 
support his final conclusion that (p. 285) “from the point of view of practical 
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independence in making concrete decisions, the Soviet director may be conceived 
of as an entrepreneur. But the director’s entrepreneurial activity is restricted to one 
field—that of developing better methods for carrying out the existing Party line.” 

M. Garpner Crark, Cornell University 
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Saggi bibliografici e storici intorno alle dottrine economiche. By Luigi Einaudi. 
(Storia ed Economia under the editorship of Bruno Rossi Ragazzi, Number 1.) 
Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1953. Pp. xiii, 367. Lire 3,000. 


Luigi Einaudi, President of Italy, is well known in this country as an out- 
standing economist, an expert on public finance and a student of economic his- 
tory, but, in this volume of essays, he reveals himself also as a bibliophile and 
as an érudit whose versatility and eclecticism are really astounding. These qualities 
show themselves in the choice of the essays, which range all the way from learned 
comments on the Kress Library Catalogue and on the bibliographies of Henry 
Higgs, Joseph Massie, and Jacob H. Hollander to astute remarks about the con- 
cept of original sin and the theory of the élite in Frédéric Le Play. Of the econ- 
omists whom I have met, only the late Joseph A. Schumpeter seems to have had 
a similar blend of linguistic and analytical ability combined with a vast cultural 
and philosophical background. The amount of reading that such a reservoir of 
knowledge represents staggers the imagination. Like Schumpeter, too, President 
Einaudi is interested in the working of the mind, and his criterion for judging 
economic writers rests on the originality and the soundness of their methods 
of analysis. For schools he does not care, and even goes so far as to deny their 
existence. Le Play, he states, argues and analyzes in the same way as Adam 
Smith, whom he loathed, however, and whom he made responsible for all the 
social evils of the nineteenth century. In a spirited remark, Einaudi suggests 
that a prize be offered to the author who will write a history of economic doc- 
trines and omit all references to different schools. Perhaps Schumpeter’s last book, 
History of Economic Analysis, may meet this stringent requirement. 

What really matters, President Einaudi intimates, is the discovery of new and 
better methods of analysis in order to come ever closer to the truth. Although there 
may be different currents of thought, it would be difficult to find an economist 
of note who always adhered faithfully to the tenets of the school to which he sup- 
posedly belonged. Strict conformity would cut out originality and bar the way 
to progress. President Einaudi judges others by their achievements regardless of 
their affiliations or their methodological preferences. In one passage, he lauds 
Sismondi for having stated a problem, although he was unable to solve it. Even 
if Sismondi’s theory of overproduction was questionable, its formulation com- 
pelled the economists of yesterday and today to revise their theories, to realize 
the limitations of their abstractions, and to look with greater scrutiny into the 
relations which bind economics to politics and ethics. It is not that President 
Einaudi treats pure theory with contempt, since he quotes with approval a text 
of du Bois-Aymé who, as early as 1823, advocated the use of algebraic formulas 
because they are more effective than words in expressing economic relationships. 
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However, President Einaudi points out that du Bois-Aymé himself warned against 
the misuse of equations and their applicability to concrete situations. In still 
another instance, Einaudi approves of Abbé Galiani, who opposed the removal 
of government supervision over the grain trade because adjustments took time 
and people might die from starvation in the meanwhile. In short, remedies should 
be administered with care for fear that otherwise they might kill the patient. 

Only two of the essays contained in the volume under review are available in 
English: the one on Galiani, in The Development of Economic Thought, edited 
by Henry William Spiegel, and the one on imaginary money, in Enterprise and 
Secular Change, edited by Frederic C. Lane and Jelle C. Riemersma. The essay 
on Galiani rightly deserved translation and is a fine critical study of the witty 
Neapolitan abbé, who, independent of his fame in French and Italian literature, 
made a name for himself as an economist. According to Voltaire, Galiani’s 
Dialogues on the Grain Trade combined the wisdom of Plato with the sparkling 
wit of Moliére. Historians of economic thought have hailed Galiani as a fore- 
runner of marginal utility, because he based value on utility and scarcity, but it 
is doubtful whether he made any new contribution in this respect. This con- 
cept of value is commonly found in scholastic treatises that were certainly known 
to Galiani. His chief merit, according to President Einaudi, was that he was one 
of the first to construct models, starting with simplified assumptions and gradu- 
ally introducing more complicated factors. Einaudi has nothing but praise for 
Galiani’s analysis of monetary devaluation, or enhancement of the currency. 

President Einaudi’s essay on imaginary money is a brilliant piece of work, which 
shows great insight into the potentialities of this device as a means of monetary 
control. In my opinion, however, imaginary money was never a kind of man- 
aged currency, but was always pegged directly or indirectly to a real coin. It is 
true that the relation between real and imaginary money was sometimes rather 
remote and can only be discovered by careful investigation of the structure and 
history of a given monetary system. 

It is a pity that the language barrier will prevent most American economists 
from becoming acquainted with the other essays, like the one on Francesco 
Ferrara, for example. By virtue of a tradition which goes back to the Middle 
Ages, economics in Italy has always been a well-cultivated field. Is it necessary 
to cite the prominent names of Thomas Aquinas, St. Bernardino of Siena, Ber- 
nardo Davanzati, Antonio Serra, Gian-Rinaldo Carli, Ferdinando Galiani, Fran- 
cesco Ferrara, Maffeo Pantaleoni, Enrico Barone, Vilfredo Pareto? And this 
list is by no means complete. Today Italian scholars are well informed about the 
development of economics in the United States. Can we honestly say that the 
reverse is also true? 





RayMonp DE Roover, Boston College 


The Social Sciences in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on His- 
toriography. New York: Social Science Research Council (Bulletin 64), 1954. 
Pp. x, 181. Paper $1.75; cloth $2.25. 


Bulletin 54, the previous report issued by a Committee on Historiography of the 
SSRC, was a collection of papers so distinct in authorship, subject matter, and 
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conception that they had little in common except the concern of historians to under- 
stand what they were doing and to do it better. Bulletin 64, in contrast, has con- 
siderable uniformity although it is the product of six principal authors. It has 
the advantages and disadvantages of being the report of a committee, drawn up 
in consultation with experts and revised after further discussions. The disadvan- 
tages seem to me to outweigh the advantages. 

The content and authorship of the first drafts are as follows: The introductory 
chapter by Jeannette Nichols reviews the reception of Bulletin 54 and the deci- 
sion to produce a “more positive type of report.” Then Hugh Aitken and Bert 
Loewenberg block out the plan and purpose of this more positive report. The 
third chapter by Thomas Cochran is a deft survey of concepts in six social sciences 
(including demography but not geography), all in fifty pages, with references 
enough to tell a historian where he can begin reading if he desires real under- 
standing of these concepts. In Chapters 4 and 6 Hugh Brokunier and Bert Loewen- 
berg tackle theoretical problems in historical and scientific analysis. Chapter 5, 
the assignment of Shepard Clough, sketches a broad view of social change, and 
chapter 7 is a modified form of Thomas Cochran’s article, “The ‘Presidential 
Synthesis’ in American History.” But all the final drafts reflect “the pooled judg- 
ments of all concerned” (p. vii), and it seems likely that many of the authors 
endorse what is here published with less conviction than that with which they 
wrote their own first drafts. 

Reducing the thoughts of a group of scholars to their lowest common denomi- 
nator does not make for distinction or even clarity of style. It obscures the probing 
of the points on which they disagree and which are probably the most interesting. 
In this case it gives the impression that they are all agreed that the social sciences 
should try as far as possible to follow the methods of the natural sciences, that they 
will thus obtain similarly “cumulative” results, and that little attention need be 
given in this connection to the methods hitherto used by historians, since they 
were not in this sense “scientific.” If this doctrine as stated with many compromises 
in Bulletin 64 were to become the premise that guided the policy of the SSRC 
towards historical research, I believe it would be pernicious. But we are assured 
that Bulletin 64 has no such purpose. I quote the reassuring words. “The function 
of this report is neither to exhort nor to adjudicate, but to explore” (p. 21). 

The exploration would have been more successful, it seems to me, if two differ- 
ent ways of combining social science and historical study had been more clearly 
distinguished and treated separately. One way is to start with a theory that has 
been elaborated in some social science, to derive therefrom specific hypotheses of 
which the truth can be tested by a study of historical evidence, to examine the 
evidence, and to arrive at conclusions which confirm or modify the theory. If 
successful, the historical investigation has then served to improve one of the 
social sciences. An account of the development of some particular parts of social 
science which would show that historical studies of this sort have in fact aided 
the cumulative knowledge of society in a manner at all comparable to that in 
which experiments have aided the advance of natural science would be the best 
means of interesting historians in this kind of research. Perhaps even an old- 
fashioned historian could then be persuaded that this method and this “science” 
is more than a figment of the imagination. But he would reverse the title of this 
Bulletin and call it “Historical Studies in the Social Sciences.” 
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The second way of combining social science and historical studies is to start 
with one of the problems created by previous historical thinking and already 
tagged with a conventional name such as the Fall of Rome, the Reformation, or 
the Industrial Revolution. One then employs some system of general concepts 
to describe the problem, analyzes the causal relations within the system of events 
being studied, and with the use of these concepts constructs the hypotheses neces- 
sary to determine which of the possibilities really happened and what kind of 
evidence will show it. He then studies the evidence with these questions in mind 
and arrives at a new understanding of the interrelations between the particular 
events being studied. In contrast with the first way of combining social science 
and historical study, this second starts with a problem that is historical—a problem 
concerning a system of events that occurred once for all and is in that sense 
unique—and reaches its goal in a new explanation of that system of events, 
an explanation so particularized that it strongly resembles the much abused 
narrative. 

Within this second way of combining social science and history there are two 
aspects: (1) The statement of the historical problem. Here the essential is the 
perception of the emergence of something new and worth studying, or, in the 
language of Bulletin 64 (pp. 95-97) perception of a discontinuity, of a change 
in structure. (2) The causal explanation of this change. Causal analysis, a subject 
of disagreement in Bulletin 54 is, I am glad to say, accepted throughout Bulletin 
64 as necessary in historical writing and much is said about the use of social 
science by the historian in seeking causes. But even more fundamental is the way 
the concepts of the social sciences can enter into the statement of an historical 
problem, or, to put it in broad terms, can enter into the historian’s choice of sub- 
ject, the focus of his interest. In the last chapter Mr. Cochran calls for new foci 
of interest in American history; this seems to me the basic element in his attack 
on the Presidential Synthesis. The first step towards a new synthesis is that new 
social structures and cultural patterns be felt and described, just as Feudalism, 
the Renaissance, the Plantation System, and the Frontier have been perceived 
and conceptualized. Once a social or cultural pattern has been placed in the 
center of attention, the causes of its emergence and its variations can be studied. 
But the first essential is to sense and make visible to others a distinctive cultural 
or social pattern. If this aspect had received more attention, Bulletin 64 might 
not contain the “pooled judgment” that “traditional history provides little aid” 
(p. 106), an attitude which is only in slight measure balanced by the respect 
paid to De Tocqueville. 

Freperic C, Lane, The Johns Hopkins University 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


From Mine to Market: The History of Coal Transportation on the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. By Joseph T. Lambie. (Business History Series.) New York: 
New York University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 380. $6.00. 


The half century from 1880 to 1930 might be defined as the soft-coal age of 
American history. Essential to the emergence of this fuel as the principal source 
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of energy was the development of rail connections between mine and market. 
This book relates, then, to a basic aspect of the economy. 

A special role for the carriers was dictated by conditions in the coal fields. 
Technology was simple, capital needs small, and ownership of the abundant coal 
resources diffuse. As a result the business was, until recently, open to new operators 
and even in the period of growth and immunity from the competition of other 
forms of energy was characterized by excess capacity, resistance to horizontal 
combination, and an unstable price structure. The weakness was aggravated by 
carrier competition to expand trunk-line traffic by building spurs that would pre- 
empt undeveloped fields and thus reduce their own excess capacity to carry. 
Some lines even bought coal fields. Having done so much to create excess pro- 
duction, the railroads were compelled to assume leadership in price maintenance. 
Lambie describes the situation as one of recognizing the mutual interest of car- 
riers and operators. It would perhaps be more nearly correct to say that the rail- 
roads were the real entrepreneurs and the mine operators only dependent or 
secondary factors. So important was the cost of transportation in determining 
market price that it controlled the competitive position of the operators. Before 
rebates were outlawed the operator equipped himself to bid by getting from his 
carrier a private rate that would enable them as quasi-partners to compete with 
other carrier-operator teams. Competition, in a word, was territorial and ultimate 
control lay with the carrier. After the passage of the Elkins Act, the carriers 
transferred their leadership of the tributary operators to the I.C.C. hearing and 
in the market place did most of what merchandising was done. 

This is the heart of Lambie’s story as well told in a collection of essays set in 
a roughly chronological framework. His is not a general history of the Norfolk and 
Western, but an analysis of the traffic that has supplied its chief support almost 
from the beginning. No other road is so completely dependent on coal; few 
would dare to be. In its strength the financial position of the Norfolk is unique. 
From a reorganization in the 1890’s that sacrificed little of the bondholders’ credit 
and little of the stockholders’ equity, the company emerged with interest charges 
that are almost negligible. The company can confront with equanimity the 
fluctuations of income in a traffic notoriously unstable in volume. More than 
once dividends from the road have enabled the parent Pennsylvania Railroad 
to maintain its unimpaired dividend record without dipping into surplus. 

The Norfolk and Western stopped expanding when the Pennsylvania took 
control in 1900. It got out of the New York City coal market that the Penn- 
sylvania wanted and began to develop the trans-Ohio and lake-boat markets, 
with corresponding advantages to the parent. Lambie seems to say that the Nor- 
folk is practically independent of the Pennsylvania. I am not so sure. 

Since this is a study of traffic I should have liked to know how important is 
the back haul of iron ore from the Lake Erie ports. Does the Norfolk smooth 
out its use of coal cars by diverting them to tidewater traffic when the lakes are 
closed by ice? What has the Norfolk done to diversify traffic by promoting 
industry? Another coal road, the Clinchfield, developed the industrial city of 
Kingsport, Tenn., with its textile, paper, and book plants. Would not com- 
parable enterprise by the Norfolk reduce its vulnerability to both short- and long- 
term forces in the coal business? I looked in vain also for an analysis of the deal 
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with the City of Norfolk for the development of the Lambert’s Point terminal. 
Lambie has written a good book and written it well. The difficulty of maintain- 
ing in a set of topical essays a good sense of chronology occasionally gives the 
reader trouble. More serious perhaps is the question, on which I take no stand, 
whether traffic history can be segregated from other aspects of the business— 
finance, personnel, and procedures of policy making. 

Tuomas LeDuc, Oberlin College 





Swedish Timber Exports, 1850-1950. By E. F. Séderlund, Annagreta Hallberg, 
and Jan Sandin. Edited for the Swedish Wood Exporters’ Association. Stock- 
holm, 1952. Pp. xi, 383. 


The bulk of the exports of modern Sweden is based on iron and wood. But 
whereas Swedish iron exports have an ancient tradition, the rise of the timber 
trade was a fairly recent phenomenon. Timber had gone from Norway to Britain 
and to the Continent ever since the Middle Ages, but Swedish timber exports 
hardly attained any significance until the middle of the nineteenth century. Then, 
however, they grew by leaps and bounds: between 1840 and the Great Depres- 
sion in the seventies, by which time Sweden was Europe’s leading timber exporter, 
they rose 500 per cent, an annual rate of 8 per cent. After that the growth slowed 
down, and by the turn of the century the timber trade entered a static phase. 
By that time the pulp industry had already become responsible for the continued 
expansion of the forest industry. 

Industrialization was relatively late in Sweden, and the rise of the timber 
industry may be said to mark a starting point and to provide the most dynamic 
element in the early part of the process. Yet, the circumstances of this dramatic 
episode have remained virtually unexplored. This is a gap that the present volume 
does not fill, nor does it pretend to, but it presents a tentative outline of the story 
and above all does a good deal of necessary spadework. 

Thus, the construction of a volume series out of the foreign trade figures re- 
quired a conversion of early, noncubic, units—like “dozens”—into cubic meas- 
ures, a conversion complicated by the shift toward narrower trunks. This is 
carefully done in Mr. Séderlund’s section, which covers the period until the end 
of the century, and both he and his associates—who bring the story up to the 
present by a quarter of a century each—have traced the growth and distribution 
of the timber exports and the ups and downs of the markets in considerable 
detail. This is solid but uncontroversial work; the task of analyzing this develop- 
ment and relating it to other economic variables largely remains to be done. 

Rather more arresting, although it is shot through with qualifications and frank 
admissions of ignorance, is Mr. Sdderlund’s account of the organizational and 
financial aspects of the early years of expansion. The sudden rise of the Swedish 
timber trade in the 1850’s was a response to the European building boom and 
the British tariff reductions, which sent the demand for timber sky-high. The 
Norwegian forests were inadequate, the Prussian ones of inferior quality, the 
Finnish and Russian ones hedged in by government restrictions on cutting and 
selling. The opportunity was clearly there. Only in the West of Sweden where 
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Gothenburg merchants managed the industry was it sufficiently well organized to 
take advantage of the situation, but very soon the center of the industry was 
pulled North. In Norrland timber was abundant and of superior quality, flotation 
along the rivers was easy, underemployed peasants with horses and axes of their 
own were available, and when the local labor supply was exhausted there were 
the would-be emigrants of Central Sweden who were easily attracted. In a few 
decades this vast but peripheral and undeveloped province became the source 
of half the Swedish export value. 

There are the usual questions, as, who were the entrepreneurs? Where did they 
raise the capital? Merchants seem to have predominated, some local, some from 
Gothenburg, and many foreigners (English, Norwegian, German). There were 
credits from foreign importers to a still-undetermined extent; there were bond 
issues and short-term bills absorbed by Swedish merchants, credits to producers 
by the peasant laborers, accumulation of small local savings by timber companies, 
and, of course, the plowing back of profits. So far, however, a comprehensive 
survey of the financing is not possible, and Mr. Séderlund wisely defers judg- 
ment on the relative significance of those sources. 

The volume suffers from the complete absence of references, index, or bibliog- 
raphy. The reason, presumably, is that it was sponsored by the Swedish Wood 
Exporters’ Association to commemorate its seventy-fifth anniversary, although 
it is hard to see how this loss to the serious student could be a gain to anybody. 
Fortunately, there is ample scope for this organization to repair its mistake by 
sponsoring further investigations of the rich material on this subject that seems 
to be available to Swedish economic historians. 

Goran Outin, Harvard University 








Works and Buildings. By C. M. Kohan. (History of the Second World War, 
United Kingdom Civil Series.) London: H. M. Stationery Office and Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1952. Pp. xvi, 540. 32s. 6d. 


This volume has much to offer on the way Great Britain built up one sector 
of its resources as the bastion of democracy against the flood tide of Nazi military 
might. C. M. Kohan has given us an able, intelligible, and instructive history of 
wartime building as a joint enterprise by the British Government and private 
industries under the stress of war. He carries his readers from the initiation of the 
Government’s building program in the rearmament period and the first phase of 
the war, 1936-1940, through the growth and co-ordination of control in 1940- 
1942 to the victorious close of the war and the somber problems of postwar build- 
ing. Administrative specialists will enjoy the story of the early government efforts 
to co-ordinate and control the building program through interdepartmental com- 
mittees and informal discussions with the building and civil engineering industries. 
Then came the creation of the Ministry of Works in October 1940 as an adminis- 
trative department of full stature; the opposition of the older Ministries and other 
barriers to its effectiveness during its first few years; and the final solution: effec- 
tive control over interdepartmental problems given to the Minister of Production, 
who usually acted upon the advice of the Minister of Works. 
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Economists will find the heart of the book in the sections on the resources avail- 
able for building, the types and estimated value of the construction work done, 
the methods of control, and the building programs of different departments, 
notably, the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
Ministry of Supply, and Ministry of War Transport. The author concludes his 
contribution with two chapters of well-considered “Reflections” on the war record 
and the prospects of the British building industry. These are followed by a series 
of notes and appendices containing valuable statistical tables and extracts from 
official reports, forms, and statutes. Major Kohan has high praise for the great 
volume of wartime building achieved by a labor force that by the end of the war 
had shrunk to less than one-half its July 1939 size. He gives fascinating details on 
various building projects of strategic military importance, for example, on the 
preparations in England against the threat of Nazi invasion in 1940. He thinks 
highly of the co-operation of the building and civil engineering industries with the 
British Government, and of the administrative skills of the officials within and 
outside the Ministry of Works in planning, co-ordinating, and implementing the 
government’s wartime building program. 

Few will find much to criticize or take exception to in the author’s conception 
or execution of his task. He has deliberately excluded certain wartime building 
achievements, such as the provision of air-raid shelters, because they will be 
treated more adequately in other volumes of this series. Some may wish that he 
had enlarged upon his analyses of the costs and returns of various governmental 
procedures and measures: for instance, allocations vs. priorities and the cost-plus- 
fee contract, and then had brought together his judgments on specific points so 
that more comprehensive statements on the total picture or situation might be 
drawn. Comparisons with some other national governmental wartime building 
programs and administrative systems, though burdensome, would have been 
helpful in evaluating the relative value and efficiency of the British program and 
system. 

Siwney Ratner, Rutgers University 


“Those Having Torches .. .” Economic Essays in Honor of Alzada Comstock. 
Edited by Lucile Tomlinson Wessmann. South Hadley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke 
College, 1954. Pp. iv, 134. $3.00. 


A Festschrift that compresses fifteen articles and essays into some one hundred 
twenty-five pages raises initial doubts in the mind of the reader. A glance at the 
table of contents of this one does not entirely reassure, although it classifies the 
majority of the papers as economic history and indicates a predominant interest 
in questions relating to commerce and finance. Yet, when read, the slender volume 
does not give the expected sense of hurry and of confused sudden shifts of theme. 
Perhaps because of the influence of the personality and teaching of Alzada Com- 
stock in whose honor the work was written by her former students at Mount 
Holyoke, it gives an over-all impression of unity amid variety. There are no 
violent transitions, even of style. Each topic chosen is a clearly delimited one, 
usually practical in nature, and capable of treatment in restricted space. It is well 
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organized and presented with clarity and in language devoid of technical jargon. 

Eleven of the chapters are grouped under the heading of economic history, 
British, French, or American. Usually the themes are timely, possibly current, 
but the method of treatment is historical rather than theoretical. Thus the first 
paper of the three devoted to Great Britain describes the position of the small 
shopkeeper and considers the effects of governmental policies in recent years on 
his survival. The second traces the growth of the idea of family allowances, the 
adoption of it by government and current practice. And the third considers trade 
in the period of the Labour government as “an example of socialist planning.” 

The two studies of France concentrate, the one on tax reform, the other on 
the economic crisis there in general. The four dealing with the United States 
range more widely: “Town Finance in Seventeenth Century Plymouth,” “Eco- 
nomic Bases for Power Markets in the Pacific Northwest,” canals on the Connecti- 
cut River, and “Alexander Hamilton as a Lieutenant of Robert Morris.” 

Still more assorted are the papers listed as “Miscellaneous,” touching aspects 
of savings, “Women in the Professions, 1870-1950,” and investment manage- 
ment. 

As might be expected, description is more conspicuous than criticism, although 
brief critical suggestions do appear. There is no attempt at elaborate statistics or 
mathematical analysis of any subject, nor is any wholly new ground broken. In 
the area of theory, one essay pleads for more study by social scientists of economic 
history in the sense of recreating the individual personal experience of other times 
and places. And Mrs. Carolyn Shaw Bell urges greater stress on innovation as 
a factor in competition. 

The papers as a whole show competent grasp of their subjects and are written 
so as to make enjoyable reading. For those interested in women’s education, the 
notes on the contributors and their experience are striking evidence of the oppor- 
tunities open to women today, and are a record of which, as well as of their tribute 
to her, Miss Comstock may well be proud. 

Jupira Brow WiuiaMs, Wellesley College 


The Oil Business as I Saw It: Half a Century with Sinclair. By W. L. Connelly. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 177. $3.75. 


The title of this book holds the promise of a productive well of information 
on a major entrepreneurial career in petroleum. The author is not only an experi- 
enced executive in oil production, but since 1906 has been a close business asso- 
ciate of Harry F. Sinclair. As economic history, however, this reportorial well 
proves at best a marginal producer, if not a “duster.” 

Oscillating between the anecdotal and a log of business events, the narrative 
bypasses most analytical considerations, motivations, and relationships of primary 
concern to business and entrepreneurial historians. In describing his participation 
in the founding meeting of the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association in 1922, 
for example, the author enumerates all those in attendance, but remains silent on 
why the association was being organized, or what business was transacted. 
Similar shortcomings characterize his account of Sinclair’s forward integration 
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during World War I from producing to refining. This arresting subject is reduced 
almost to simple chronology. Most other key topics receive only episodic treat- 
ment, including drilling activities in Mexico, 1917-1921, the development of 
Teapot Dome, and Sinclair’s entrance into Venezuela in 1928. 

If methods of secondary recovery are applied to the opening chapters on phases 
of early oil development in the Southwest, these pages are the most productive 
of historical insights. Here colorful anecdotes on leasing activities in the days 
when Oklahoma was Indian territory have the ring of authenticity, and undoubt- 
edly reflect the fluid conditions then prevailing in the producing business and its 
frontier environment. Sketches of contemporary personalities also offer suggestive 
clues to patterns of migration of men and techniques from older producing re- 
gions and elsewhere. It should further be remarked that the general readability 
of these memoirs would do credit to a writer much younger than 81, and that their 
author modestly professes to submit only his “impressions of a fairly active life,” 
not a history. 





Arnotp R. Daum, Northwestern University 


The American Life Convention (1906-1950): A Study in the History of Life 
Insurance. By R. Carlyle Buley. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. 
2 Vols. Pp. 1,397. $15.00. 


A history of a life insurance trade association, this work is a pioneering study 
in a field that promises a rich mine of information for students of business and 
economic history. After an excellent summary of life insurance history, R. Carlyle 
Buley proceeds to a year-by-year account of what he deems to be the salient de- 
velopments in the American Life Convention from its foundirg to 1952. 

The author gives excellent summaries of American political, social, and eco- 
nomic trends during the period under review. These help to illuminate the course 
of American Life Convention history. The discussions of World War I and 
World War II in their relation to life insurance are good examples. In his sum- 
mary of the New Deal era, however, one wonders whether Mr. Buley has not 
been unduly swayed by the animus of the leaders of the Convention against the 
regime of Franklin D. Roosevelt. That administration’s shortcomings are roundly 
scored; its accomplishments, for the most part, are apparently minimized or 
ignored. 

The author reasons that since the study “is a history of a trade association which 
conducts much of its business in an annual meeting, it defies logical or topical 
organization and must be presented to a large degree as a chronicle; otherwise, 
important segments of the Convention history would be omitted” (p. xix). This 
failure to use the topical approach results in a profusion of unnecessary detail. 

Mr. Buley is loath to interpret the facts at his disposal. This is rather unfor- 
tunate, since an historian cannot abdicate his function of interpretation if he 
is to produce a scholarly work. The reader gains little insight into the larger 
pattern revealed by Convention history in its relation to the evolution of Amer- 
ican life insurance and to American business and economic developments. 

The work is not a “puff history,” a blindly adulatory study. It fails, however, 
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to analyze adequately the clashes between member companies of the Convention 
and personalities within the organization. Founded as it was by smaller and newer 
companies of the West and South in 1906, shortly after the momentous Arm- 
strong Investigation, the Convention in its early formative years pursued certain 
policies stoutly opposed by the large Eastern life insurance companies. There is 
no analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the organization, nor is there 
adequate evaluation of its policies and administration. 

Mr. Buley leans rather heavily on three Midwest insurance journals—the 
Insurance Field, the Western Underwriter, and the National Underwriter—all 
favorably disposed toward the American Life Convention. Intensive study of 
such Eastern insurance journals as the Standard and the Eastern Underwriter 
would have been rewarding. They would have shed some light on the internal 
and external conflicts of the Convention. 

These volumes, written in engaging style, chronicle the main facts of Conven- 
tion history. One cannot sufficiently praise the writer for his courage in under- 
taking this vast task, although his study is by no means a definitive one on the 
subject. 





Harris ProscHansky, Bronx, N. Y. 


Ideas and Weapons: Exploitation of the Aerial Weapon by the United States 
during World War I; A Study in the Relationship of Technological Advance, 
Military Doctrine, and the Development of Weapons. By I. B. Holley, Jr. 
(Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, Volume LVII.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 222. $3.75. 


I. B. Holley, Jr., assistant professor of history at Duke University and consultant 
to the U. S. Army on military history, has written a valuable, painstakingly 
scholarly study of the development in the United States of the air weapon: fighters, 
bombers, and observation aircraft. An introductory chapter presents a cogent 
argument, buttressed with striking illustrations from English and American 
military history, on the importance of new strategic weapons and of official ap- 
preciation of doctrines that ensure maximum exploitation of their full potential. 
Almost three-quarters of the book is then devoted to a lucid, penetrating account 
of how the U. S. Armed Forces fumbled and zigzagged forward in their handling 
of the air weapon from 1907 through World War I. Much light is thrown on War 
Department procedures in aircraft planning and administration, especially in 
regard to confusions and lags in the setting-up of administrative agencies for 
making decisions; for gathering information needed for policy formation; for 
guiding and conducting research and development; and for securing production. 
The last part of the book gives a stringent, yet judicious, statement of the inade- 
quacies in the post-World War I military air service, aircraft, and air doctrine. 
The author’s conclusions on the necessity of full and speedy development and 
utilization of the newest tested weapons, superior in efficiency to the old, if na- 
tional survival is to be secured, seem incontrovertible. Scholars will find reward- 
ing the “bibliographical note,” really an extended essay on sources and authorities; 
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it contains outspoken criticisms of errors in fact and theory that otherwise might 
be missed. 

The author does not go into any extended detail on the cost, either monetary 
or in real goods and services, of the weapons he discusses, on the aircraft produc- 
tion situation in the United States, or on the relative percentage of the total Army 
and Navy appropriations in World War I devoted to the Air Service. Nor does 
he go into the pressure politics within the Armed Services or between them and 
Congress, the Executive, and the aircraft industry. Yet he has provided a frame 
of reference and a body of facts that should prove exceedingly useful to those 
interested in the economic history of military aircraft in the United States. His 
volume supersedes in part and supplements earlier studies, such as B. Crowell 
and R. F. Wilson, Armies of Industry; Arthur Sweetser, The American Air 
Service; and E. S. Gorrell, The Measure of America’s World War Aeronautical 
Effort. Mr. Holley’s contribution, if one wishes to relate it to recent developments, 
should be read alongside volumes like the U. S. Office of Air Force History, The 
Army Air Forces in World War II, Volume 1: Plans and Early Operations and 
Edward Mead Earle, editor, Makers of Modern Strategy, neither of which is cited 
or used by Mr. Holley to confirm or to enlarge upon his findings. 

SiwnEy Ratner, Rutgers University 


New Light on the History of Great American Fortunes. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Sidney Ratner. New York: Augustus M. Kelley, Inc., 1953. Pp. xxvii, 
106. $3.00. 


In 1890 the New York Tribune got upset over allegations that there were some 
31,000 millionaires in the United States, all of whom were said to have been “tariff 
robbers.” “In the interest of the public at large, especially of the Republican Party 
of the United States,” the Tribune determined to find out the facts. Two years 
later, in June 1892, in a special supplement it published a 93-page list of all the 
American millionaires it could find. These totaled 4,047, and while a fourth of 
them were in New York City, virtually every state in the Union was represented. 
Of the total, 2,727 had made or inherited their millions through industries not 
in the least protected, 1,125 in rather fully protected industries, and the rest 
through industries only more or less tainted. The large number of fortunes made 
without protection was considered a vindication of the rich and of the Party. 
Ten years later, in 1902, the World Almanac, taking off from the Trrbune, but 
with a more reformist bias, found 3,561 millionaires left after the depression 
of the nineties or created by it. 

The World list, like that of the Tribune, was arranged by states and cities; both, 
therefore, give unusual insights into the genuinely rich on a local level, one that 
is often overlooked. The World gives the major occupation of each millionaire, 
though it leaves to inference whether or not his fortune came from his job. The 
Tribune’s list was much more carefully and thoroughly compiled, and its maker 
was at special pains to find out just how the millionaire got his money. This is 
spelled out for all but a handful of cases. 
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The profession must feel indebted to Sidney Ratner for resurrecting both of 
these lists and for prevailing upon his publisher to issue them in attractive facsimile 
form. Mr. Ratner’s own introduction tells how these lists were used by scholars 
of the past and suggests how they may be made use of today by historians and 
economists of a greater sociological bent than the Tribune itself. 

Wiuiam Miter, Ridgefield, Conn. 


A Merchant Prince of the Nineteenth Century: William E. Dodge. By Richard 
Lowitt. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 384. $5.00. 


Richard Lowitt devotes somewhat more than half of his book to an interesting 
account of the diversified, intricate, and far-flung operations of Phelps Dodge 
and Co. and its principal partners during the half century following 1830. In the 
remainder he portrays William E. Dodge from the early 1860’s until his death 
in 1883 in his role of public servant, philanthropist, and spokesman for a large 
sector of the New York mercantile and financial community. The two themes 
are not effectively linked; the second strikes this reviewer as being presented in 
a more meaningful fashion in terms of going beyond a recitation of fact into 
analysis and generalization. Although not as well presented, the history of early 
Phelps Dodge business operations is of more interest to professional students of 
American business and economic history in consequence of the vast amount of 
new material Mr. Lowitt has painstakingly plowed up from original sources. 

The “business story” is impersonal in that Dodge’s role in the firm is seldom 
discussed. In fact the imprint on operations of two other partners—Daniel James 
and Anson G. Phelps—is much more discernible. In part this results from the 
fact that Mr. Lowitt’s source material consists almost entirely of incoming cor- 
respondence; apparently he could discover almost no business letters written by 
Dodge himself. This impersonal slant is, in itself, no real handicap to the study; 
it does result in some initial confusion for the reader misled by the book’s title 
and in a feeling, by this reviewer at least, that Mr. Lowitt’s limited attempts at 
generalization concerning activities and attitudes of “the merchant community” 
from Dodge’s public activities and pronouncements after 1860 should be accepted 
with caution in light of the possibility that Dodge was something of a “dilettante” 
in the firm. With the possible exception of a few years in the 1850’s, several other 
partners seem to have been more directly “at the helm” of, and much more ab- 
sorbed in, Phelps Dodge business than was William E. Dodge. 

Every good history increases the reader’s thirst for answers more than it 
assuages it, but I do feel that Mr. Lowitt has been unduly niggardly in attempts 
to analyze the more general significance of his story and relate it to the times. 
This seems to be, at least in part, a result of his intention—as expressed in the 
first line of the book—to answer the single question, “What were the activities 
of a nineteenth-century New York merchant prince?” Much later on—particularly 
in a short chapter entitled “Mercantile Capitalist’—he does touch upon several 
analytical questions, two of which strike me as particularly interesting. 

Midway in his story Mr. Lowitt says that Phelps and Dodge might better be 
described as mercantile capitalists. I wish that he had done more with this theme. 
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One has the feeling that by the early 1850’s at the latest these “merchants” were 
becoming increasingly significant in a much broader entrepreneurial sense. They 
were deeply engaged in adapting their operations to improvements in transporta- 
tion which were opening up dynamic new national markets. Their vast com- 
mercial knowledge and intricate business intelligence networks, plus their ability 
to marshal capital in New York City, were leading them far afield into countless 
and diversified transportation and industrial ventures—in the case of Phelps 
Dodge lumbering, railroads, brass and copper manufacturing, ironworks, and 
mining to mention but a few. As a result they became financiers of early in- 
dustrialism—but in the general “country store” sense. Markets were still not broad 
enough and capital and financial control requirements for individual industrial 
developments still not large enough to require specialization of financing func- 
tions by industries. 

Perhaps even more interesting—and certainly more clearly expressed—is Mr. 
Lowitt’s belief that these men represented, in some sense, the end of a period 
in which canons of morality, religion, and good taste played a real role in molding 
business conduct of the nation. Dodge’s intense interest in the temperance move- 
ment and consequent enforcement of prohibition at his industrial sites—his re- 
peated sales of railroad stocks if the roads insisted on operating on the Sabbath— 
his intense interest in the church and its activities are stressed again and again. 
That Mr. Lowitt believes there was a significant carry-over into business affairs 
is clear. Repeatedly he contends that the pursuit of wealth was not the guiding 
motive of Dodge’s life—that the merchants of his time abhorred speculation 
and shady dealing—that, although Dodge would enter into price agreements, he 
never sought monopoly. It may well be that there is a significant point here—if 
so, it is extremely difficult to tie down and is never adequately developed in this 
book. 

WiuiaM B. Gates, Jr., Williams College 


The Cod Fisheries: The History of an International Economy. By Harold A. 
Innis. Revised Edition. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1954. Pp. 
XViii, 522. $8.50. 


Harold Innis, who died in 1952, unquestionably contributed more than any 
other person to the understanding of Canadian history. Insight and industry 
enabled him in a brief fifty-eight years to build a shelf of solid books, articles, and 
official reports. Despite a prodigious output of durable scholarship, he found time 
to serve the public and the profession. Dean of Canada’s top graduate school, 
consultant to governments and foundations, and accessible counselor to fellow 
students, he accomplished more than most human beings can even aspire to. 
Recognized and honored by scholars in Europe and the United States, he re- 
mained, however, taboo to the Canadian historical guild and was never chosen 
as president by the Canadian Historical Association. As late as 1934, when he had 
already published numerous books and papers in Canadian history, it was still 
possible to do graduate study in that field at the University of Toronto and not 
hear his name. Happily, one might surreptitiously audit his course in Canadian 
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economic history. His lectures revived the original concept of the university 
lecture, for they consisted largely of the unpublished results of his own investiga- 
tions. 

As a memorial to the author, The Cod Fisheries is now republished in what is 
called a revised edition. It is good news that this book is now back in print, but 
owners of the 1940 edition can be told that the revision consists of the addition of 
two pages of notes that Innis penciled in the margins as his voracious reading gave 
him new ideas or data. 

I see no reason to modify the high estimate placed on this work by my review 
in this JourNat (I: 224 ff.). It is valuable in substance and significant methodol- 
ogy. From this perspective, however, I would define Innis’ aspiration and achieve- 
ment in somewhat different terms. In all his work he was studying the processes of 
human adaptation to environment. His emphasis on the dynamic role of invention 
reflects his confidence in human intelligence. His studies were almost all confined 
to the extractive industries of forest, sea, and mine. Personal experience equipped 
him to know and appreciate the severe restrictions on human occupation imposed 
by the Northern environment. But he was no geographical determinist. In the 
areas he studied, the limits of tolerance for human prosperity were narrow; within 
those limits the deciding factor was intelligence. 

His work, as I see it, is akin to that of James C. Malin whose studies of settle- 
ment of the transitional zone between arid plains and humid prairie reflect fresh 
thinking about the relation of intelligence and environment, and replace the 
crude spatialism of Turner with more tenable concepts. Both authors show great 
versatility of approach in their analyses, but Innis had, I think, a surer grasp on 
the role of capital as a force in cultural change. Innis and Malin both show a 
healthy respect for scientific and technological history and recognize specifically 
the significance of folk technology. Their versatility is well implemented by 
courage in tackling fairly primitive “frontiers” and resourcefulness in recovering 
evidence from societies where the keeping of written records was not habitual. 

In the work of Innis, as in that of Malin, is implicit a rejection of historical 
relativism and a confidence in the possibility of extending the limits of certainty. 
Innis’ whole career is a testimony of faith in the capacity of intelligence to re- 


cover an objective past. 
Tuomas LeDuc, Oberlin College 


AGRICULTURE 


The Lost Villages of England. By Maurice Beresford. London: Lutterworth Press; 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1954. Pp. 445. 45s. 


Here, on that tired subject, the English enclosure movement, which has en- 
gaged so many writers and so much moral indignation, is a novel and delightful 
book, one that tells a story, illustrates it with fantastically evocative aerial photo- 
graphs, and makes a contribution of first-class importance to economic history. 
The concern is with a single aspect of the enclosure movement, with the number, 
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location, and size of the villages it destroyed. Maurice Beresford has lengthened 
the list of known lost villages to over 1,000, and has vigorously pushed the study 
of their physical layout by survey and excavation. In search of the causes of de- 
population he has retraversed Gay’s long path through the Memoranda Rolls of 
the Court of Exchequer, and has added new finds from Chancery pleadings, from 
medieval documentation, and from the record of early seventeenth-century dis- 
putes over tithes and poor-law rates. What makes his handling of the subject 
distinctive is his combination of zest in pursuit of the facts with care in arranging 
them both geographically and chronologically. 

Geographers will smile to see historians learning so much from maps and from 
a knowledge of the lay of the land. Medievalists will be happy to see their sources 
and their findings so well employed in the solution of problems that have long 
puzzled sixteenth-century specialists. It is now established that although Tudor 
anti-enclosure policy was carried out with reasonable energy, there was ground 
for continued alarm in the amount of depopulation that had been carried out at 
a period to which the legislation did not refer, between 1450 and 1488. Conversion 
of arable land to pasture had occurred long before this, but 1450 saw the begin- 
ning of a boom in sheep-raising that continued for about a century. While the 
boom lasted, the incidence of depopulation was heaviest in an inner midland belt. 
Earlier and later village destruction was in areas more to the east and the north. 
An argument that is a pleasure to read ably relates this distribution to the facts of 
price history and the general suitability of soils for competing uses. It comes to 
the persuasive conclusion that villages selected for enclosure were located either 
on very fertile land that was capable of high yield in either grass or grain, or on 
land that had grown grain but was marginal for this purpose. In either situation 
landlords susceptible to the lure of high wool prices would be faced with the 
problem of moving people out. In areas already adapted to a grazing economy 
this could be extended without disturbance of villages. In areas where mixed 
farming supported by use of scattered woodland was traditional, landlords would 
have been less likely to consider a change and villagers would have resisted change 
very stubbornly. 

The book is bound to give a stimulus to intelligent local research, both through 
the quality of the questions that it raises and the sense of adventure in problem- 
solving that it conveys. Such enthusiasm is all too rare in historical monographs. 
Radio experience may have contributed to ready expression. Radio may have 
contributed also to the long and repetitive directions to the reader as to what he 
will find in each part of the book. A second edition will perhaps cut this re- 
dundancy. 

Sytvia L. Turupp, University of Chicago 


Steam Power on the American Farm. By Reynold M. Wik. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press for The American Historical Association, 1953. 
Pp. xii, 288. $5.00. 


This excellent book, the outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation, which won the 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize of the American Historical Association for 
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1950, is an important and distinguished contribution to American agricultural 
history. Although based on wide and thorough research, and heavily documented, 
Reynold M. Wik has written in such an interesting manner, in some chapters 
with a nostalgic literary touch, that he recreates for us a whole era of American 
life of which the present generation knows too little or nothing. He has shown 
convincingly that one can write about technology, and agricultural production 
and marketing, with human interest and insight. 

Mr. Wik reveals the full significance of the application of steam power to 
American farming. He shows what remarkable progress farmers have made in 
providing the largest supply of the best quality foodstuffs most efficiently. In 1800, 
some 56 hours of labor were needed to produce an acre of wheat; in 1900, only 
15 hours, and in 1947, but 6.1 hours. Of course, such progress was not due solely 
to steam power, but agricultural steam engines eventually made power farming 
a reality. “Steam did the work that already was being done, but performed it 
better, more rapidly, and in most cases more economically.” 

The steam engine was the first mechanical power for large-scale farming, which 
it made possible in the Middle West and Far West. The introduction of stationary 
engines in the early 1800's, the portable engines in the late forties, self-propelled 
engines in the seventies—all these shifted much hard farm labor to machines. The 
long-term function of steam engines as “the only successful and practical power 
available for agricultural purposes during the nineteenth century,” was to con- 
dition the farmers’ minds to the desirability of power farming. 

Steam engines permitted farm jobs to be done so rapidly that much of the 
monotony of horse plowing was eliminated. They gave ample power to drive 
threshing machines with self-feeders, blowers, and other labor-saving attachments. 
Financially, steam engines had a great impact on agrarian economy, although 
at no time did more than one farmer in twenty operate his own engine. Ninety 
per cent of steam power for threshing was furnished by a new professional group 
of threshermen who did the work on a fee basis. And the production and distribu- 
tion of steam engines and their attachments by agricultural implement companies 
to the thousands of threshermen, who had some 300 millions of dollars tied up 
in threshing machines, plows, and sawmills, was a big business in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The use of steam power made farming less self-sufficient, although its evolu- 
tion was slow, since it took ninety years to bring the steam engine to its highest 
efficiency. The steam power age saved its successor, the tractor age, much solving 
of business problems in its pioneering stages, for it had worked out solutions for 
the manufacture of heavy machinery, developed engineers, made improved ma- 
terials accessible, helped to create an adequate machine tool industry, and had a 
corps of well-trained executives for a nationwide industry, with adequate distribu- 
tion and repair systems. Also lessons were learned in the art of evolving a better 
method of financing the sales of farm machinery, avoiding too-long credit terms. 
Out of the heartbreak of failure through lack of technical knowledge and ability, 
farm engineers acquired a mechanical sense; and adequate training courses were 
adopted in state colleges and others, encouraged by the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. 

On the social side, the use of steam engines in large-scale farming operations 
made a profound impact on rural living. The threshing rigs, the annual threshing 
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activities, the exchange of labor during the threshing season, made a stir, took 
drabness and monotony out of farm life, created “one of the most striking ex- 
amples of continuous community effort,” and were for over half a century the 
most highly socialized aspect of farming, surpassing husking bees, barn raising, 
butchering, and hay baling. It was an age and an aspect of pioneer agricultural 
America equal in potential glamor and romance to the days of the cowboy in 
the American West. 

The book is to be commended for its fine illustrations showing, among other 
views, the different brands and models of steam engines and threshing outfits. 
The few slips, or errors, are too small to single out for criticism. Its appendix is 
valuable, its index good, and the bibliography remarkably extensive. But its 
format is rather too quiet a one in tone for such a significant, fascinating contribu- 
tion to the agricultural history of this country. 

Rupotr A. CLEMEN, Princeton, N.]. 


The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854. By James C. Malin. Lawrence, Kansas: The 
Author, 1953. Pp. ix, 455. $4.00. 


This study, a part of the author’s larger study of the grasslands, is directed to 
an examination of the Nebraska question during the crucial years 1852 to 1854. 
“All that has been done here,” James C. Malin tells us, “has been to establish 
enough positions in the history of the United States at the mid-nineteenth century 
to demonstrate the necessity of reopening the whole of the history of that period, 
reexamining and reassessing practically all aspects and personalities involved in 
the traditional historical accounts, as well as injecting into the scene some new 
ones” (p. iii). The statement is much too modest. Mr. Malin brings to this study 
the results of forty years’ preoccupation with various aspects of Kansas history. 
He presents a detailed, informed, step-by-step narrative of events, both local and 
national, during these troubled years, together with his careful analysis of the mean- 
ing of the events and his reflections upon them. Among other things, he seeks to 
show that Douglas, in his attitude toward the Kansas-Nebraska question, was 
concerned primarily with the economic expansion of the West into the trans- 
Missouri country and beyond, and that the people of northwestern Missouri were 
more interested in the Pacific railroad and the political organization of the Ne- 
braska country than in the extension of slavery. In fact, he is convinced that not 
only was slavery a dying institution but that to a large extent it was an irrelevant 
issue to the people of northwestern Missouri. A major issue, he feels—perhaps the 
major issue—involved the place of man in the mechanized society that was coming 
into existence, but attention was diverted from this problem by the slavery propa- 
ganda. 

This is a meaty, thoughtful, and provocative book. Accordingly, it is regrettable 
that the format is unattractive and the crowded pages and heavy type make 
reading it a chore. Added to this difficulty is the fact that Mr. Malin makes few 
concessions to his readers. The style is heavy and sometimes plodding; the lan- 
guage often abstract. Nevertheless, anyone who surmounts these obstacles will be 
rewarded for giving this book careful and sustained attention. 

VERNON CarsTENsEN, University of Wisconsin 
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Food: Volume I: The Growth of Policy. By R. J. Hammond. (History of the 
Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series.) London: H. M. Stationery 
Office and Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. Pp. xii, 436. 25s. (New York: British 
Information Service. $5.75.) 


In 1928 Sir William H. (later Lord) Beveridge published a volume, British 
Food Control, that became the definitive study on that subject for the World 
War I period and set a bench mark by which to judge all studies on related 
themes. His hope was that the forms, circulars, instructions, and reports of that 
conflict and the plans for another war, to be found in the archives, might lie there 
“buried, please God, forever.” Instead, the experiments in food control he thought 
would not be of use again, “save in a civilization bent again on self-destruction” 
were revived, modified, and developed in a new setting. That is one reason why 
we are indebted to Mr. R. J. Hammond for his excellent volume on the evolution 
of food-control policy in Great Britain before and during World War II. Here 
he has concentrated most of his attention on official objectives; in a second volume 
he will give most of his space to an account of the administrative mechanisms 
and means by which these ends were realized. This division of labor was designed 
to expedite the publication of so massive a project, even though the conclusions 
of the first volume might be modified by the research on the volume still in 
progress. This, and the second volume by Mr. Hammond, should be read with 
two complementary volumes not yet in print, one on food production in Great 
Britain, the other on shipping; the four together will set forth the full details on 
the supply and distribution of home-produced and imported food. 

The author’s own objective has been to study food control as a problem in the 
economics of war and to treat food strategy and tactics broadly so as to present 
British food policy and administration as a whole. These goals he has realized, 
with great success. The story he tells is based on exhaustive research in primary 
sources from the lowliest to the highest official level within the Ministry of Food 
archives, yet it holds one’s interest throughout while clarifying many technical 
procedures and matters. One section that is not crystal clear is Chapter XXII on 
point rationing. 

The narrative is divided into four parts, each corresponding to a historical 
period of economic as well as of military significance. The first part sketches the 
preparation of pre-World War II plans against the background of World War I 
tradition and the international events of the 1930’s; the second describes the 
establishment of the Ministry of Food during the first year of war, the debates 
and struggles over food import and production programs, price policies, rationing, 
transportation, and warehousing. The third centers on the effects of the great 
German air raids of 1940-1941 on the problems of the Ministry of Food concern- 
ing imports, the meat shortage, a proposed reduction in livestock, and rises in 
food prices caused by the Treasury’s insistence upon a rigid correlation with the 
cost-of-living index. The fourth covers the period from Pearl Harbor to the end 
of the war, with a few comments on the aftermath down to 1950. Among the 
central themes are the general Allied shortage of food from mid-1941 on, the 
broadening and intensification of the Ministry of Food’s operations, inter-Allied 
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co-operation through Lend-Lease and the Combined Food Board, international 
negotiations on world wheat production and prices, and the creation of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. Other important subjects are the 
Ministry of Food’s measures on food imports and reserve food-stock levels during 
1942-1944 and its experiments in rationing (such as, the points banking system), 
in setting food standards, in economizing food transportation, and in concen- 
trating food manufacture within a relatively few firms for the duration of the 
war. Two appendices present Beveridge’s notable 1936 food-control proposals for 
a “future war” and a keen critique by Mr. Hammond of three reports made by 
a Combined Food Board committee in 1943, 1944, and 1945 on food consumption 
levels in the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. Fifteen statistical 
tables and three charts prepared by the Ministry of Food round out the volume. 

Some of the noteworthy conclusions that Mr. Hammond reaches in this volume 
may be set down as follows. The view that the British Government should control 
the production and distribution of food as a social service resulted in a revolution 
in government policy, as embodied in such measures as the National Milk Scheme. 
The Ministry of Food committed some important errors, for example, in arguing 
for larger food imports and a higher level of security food stocks than were neces- 
sary. These errors were in part due to imperfect liaison between the economists in 
the General Department and the administrators elsewhere in the Ministry of 
Food, in part due to the economists’ defective vision for the middle distances. 
Good at perceiving the ultimate ends of policy, they “often failed to grasp the 
wider implications of a particular decision, or to set it in its right proportions in 
terms of the whole task ahead” (pp. 373-74). Nevertheless, the Ministry of Food, 
on the whole, achieved a very creditable record of wartime planning and ad- 
ministration. 

Many will look forward to the second volume of Mr. Hammond’s lucid, judi- 
cious, and scholarly history so that they may get a fuller understanding of British 
food control on the administrative level. For supplementary information and 
perspective on the first volume, they may turn to the masterly Statistical Digest 
of the War in this Civil History series, to Lessons of the British War Economy 
(Chapters XII-XIV) edited by D. N. Chester, to The British Economy, 1945- 
1950 edited by G. D. N. Worswick and P. H. Ady, and to the Stanford Food 
Research Institute’s complementary studies on food, agriculture, and World 
War II. 


Swwnzy Ratner, Rutgers University 


Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950: A Study of their Origins and De- 
velopment. By Murray R. Benedict. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1953. Pp. xv, 548. $5.00. 


When the Department of Agriculture was established in 1862, the Prairie 
Farmer editorialized with both historical and prophetic accuracy: “It may not, 
in its provisions, comprehend all that might be claimed for a department of this 
kind, but it at any rate rescues agriculture from its former insignificant position in 
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the government and gives to it the importance long claimed by its advocates and 
followers. The struggle has been a long one. Almost every President, from Wash- 
ington to Lincoln, has recommended that something be done for this primary 
source of our national prosperity. If the farmers themselves have not been clamor- 
ous, they have none the less felt their needs and their rights. . . . We congratulate 
the farmers that the ‘entering wedge’ has been driven. If, as now constituted, the 
Department falls short of the requirements of the country, time will suggest the 
needed alterations, and its position will give it a voice that shall make its wants 
heard.” If the Prairie Farmer thought well of this development, there were many 
who did not. A few years later a New Englander, reviewing the relations between 
agriculture and government, protested, “We have lived under a government so 
paternal that it is only when a great crisis calls for the energies of its sons to rouse 
in its defence, that we realize its sway over us.” 

Long before the establishment of the Department of Agriculture, and increas- 
ingly since, the spokesmen for farmer interest groups have pressed the Federal 
Government for action upon a very wide variety of problems. There has been over 
that period of time no lack of controversy as to the nature of the problems, the 
ends to be attained, or the means to be used. These controversies have produced 
an ever-increasingly voluminous, highly partisan, and complex literature. There 
has thus developed a need for an easily available, readable summary of the de- 
mands that have been made and the federal policies and programs that have been 
established in response. This task Murray R. Benedict has undertaken with great 
success. His volume will be for many years to come the starting point for anyone 
interested in a broad view of the origin and development of the farm policies of 
the Federal Government. 

The first part of the volume—six chapters—is devoted to the périod 1790-1900, 
and is of an introductory nature. Land policy, the monetary system, tariffs, and 
transportation are each dealt with in a chapter; a fifth treats of the changing 
character of agriculture in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and a sixth 
with the development of farmer organizations from 1870 onwards. Although one 
of the most significant areas of specific farmer interest in governmental action 
in the period prior to 1900 was in education and research, the subject receives 
only a few paragraphs. On the whole these chapters are brief summaries of the 
secondary literature and reflect the unsatisfactory state of historical analysis of 
farm-government relationships in this period. 

The very substantial merits of this volume lie in its treatment of the develop- 
ment of federal farm policies since 1900 to which three-fourths of the book is 
devoted. This allotment of space reflects the increasing diversity and complexity 
of federal farm policies, the fact that many phases of the policies described remain 
highly controversial, and the author’s major interests and his particular com- 
petence. The subject matter of these chapters is organized by Presidential ad- 
ministrations. In the case of each administration the general situation of agricul- 
ture is analyzed, the farm problems with which the administration concerned itself 
and the actions taken are described, and the results are appraised. The topics 
treated range from acreage allotments to warehouse regulation. In the period since 
1932, farmer interests are conceived of very broadly to include substantial attention 
to such developments as the National Industrial Recovery Act, the National 
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Labor Relations Board, the London Economic Conference, and the Employment 
Act of 1946. In the case of the more controversial subjects, the picture is painted 
in detail, including the views of such groups as the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the Farmer’s Union, the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, the 
Congressional Farm Bloc, in addition to those of the administration. The pres- 
entation is as objective and nonpartisan as can be expected of policies as con- 
troversial as many of these are. 

This is a history of demands made and policies adopted. It is not an analysis of 
the problems of agriculture and the statistical data that would provide a founda- 
tion for such an analysis are notably lacking, an omission that somewhat weakens 
the value of this study for reference purposes. Nevertheless, this is a highly 
valuable and readable account of a very difficult subject-area. An excellent index 
enhances the value of the volume for reference purposes and the bibliographic 
footnotes are helpful guides to the literature. 

CrarencE H. Danuor, Tulane University 
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Migration and Economic Growth: a Study of Great Britain and the Atlantic 
Economy. By Brinley Thomas. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxv, 362. $8.00. 


It is tempting to think of fundamental economic change, by analogy to physics 
and biology, as occurring in jumps, with the capacity for unpredictable variation 
having been built up before being released by some trigger. Yet economic scholar- 
ship is quite properly interested in less than fundamental change and determined 
to increase understanding, if not predictability, concerning such aspects. The rise 
of economic history of a quantitative sort and the shift from static to dynamic 
models in economic theory might reflect this on the one hand, and the study 
of economic innovation reflect it on the other. For “general” or “synthetic” his- 
torians, there seem to be three principal difficulties in these matters: (1) the rela- 
tionships between economic and other kinds of human action; (2) the adequacy 
of economic statistics in accommodating lags, or overlapping layers, in related 
political or social opinion and action; and (3) the degree of usefulness in pat- 
terned graphs and statistical equations whose very success in generalization tends 
to eclipse the particular innovations that may be most closely related to growth or 
decay. Also historians, like modern physicists, are notably prone to stress “in- 
determinacy” and the desirability of “complementarity” between the apparently 
contradictory findings from examination of the very large and the very small. 

Brinley Thomas’s book might be taken as a case in point. After a brief but 
pointed discussion of the economic hypotheses as to the relationship between 
migration and economic growth propounded since 1800, he examines the Atlantic 
economy from about 1840 to about 1930, approximately as a whole, and in closer 
analysis as to the British Isles and North America. He draws into his argument 
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perhaps too great a variety of economic and political considerations and statistical 
elements and refinements, ranging from Wakefield’s influence or the sex and age 
distribution of Irish migrants to the interplay of national policies or the measure- 
ment of migration from census data. The wealth of “circumstantial evidence” 
sometimes strains the thread of discourse. His statistical material in tabular and 
graphic form, most of it critically reshaped for his specific purposes, occupies 
about a quarter of his pages and is digested chiefly into patterns of the relation 
between migration and the economic activity of Great Britain and the United 
States. The most conspicuous of these patterns for the historians are: (1) the 
reciprocity, or inverse relation, up to 1914 of the migration of persons and capital 
from Great Britain, accompanied by retarded home growth, during upsurges of 
the American economy, and of dwindling emigration, increased home investment, 
and rapid growth of real income in Great Britain during periods of quiet Amer- 
ican digestion. “There was no such thing as an international long cycle” (p. 109); 
and (2) the reflection, in the numbers, direction, and occupational capacities of 
European migrants, of American industrialism, protectionism, and economic 
mastery, between the Civil War and 1914. The pervasive assumption concerning 
the patterned relationships is that they have the nature of cause and effect. 

What the economic theorist will get from this book, I am not qualified to judge, 
but presumably students of cyclical change should not neglect it. The historian will 
get substantiation or modification of the dynamics of migration which members 
of his guild (notably the late M. L. Hansen) have already portrayed generally, 
and occasionally supported by comparatively crude statistics. In any case, he has 
cause to be grateful, for, while he will find some sins of omission and commission, 
and may suspect that if he knew more about statistics he could be more critical, 
he will certainly be stimulated to enlarge his knowledge and reconsider his ideas. 

The moot point, of course, remains the matter of dynamics. What made men 
emigrate or send capital abroad? The author sweeps up individual choices into 
the patterns of his statistical record (p. 26) and the comparative rates of interest 
(p. 181 and passim). His manifold manipulations of these generalizations are 
directed away from, rather than towards, individuals. For instance (p. 158), he 
sees Europe “expelling” population 1844-1854, 1863-1873, 1878-1888, and 1898- 
1907, in response to “the cycle of births in the Old World and the impact of in- 
novations and/or calamity,” thereby assuming an economically formative role 
abroad so that “the ‘push’ and the ‘pull’ alternate.” It will be noticed that the three 
stimuli mentioned must be stated rather more than explained. 

This pattern of history in terms of hypothetical statistical relationships is the 
thriftiest mode of description and can be suggestive in varying degree of factors 
and patterns in changes other than the merely economic. It is not, of course, 
explanatory “proof” and, even in retrospective graphic rhythms of considerable 
subtlety, can only suggest the accumulation of capacity for change and the reason- 
ableness of its occurring when it did. It cannot be depended upon to explain why, 
where, or when economic innovators popped up to pull the trigger for change and 
altered cycles. Its argument does not embrace a “maverick” factor like the great 
Northern recruitment abroad for the Civil War, or accommodate, except as a 
“mistake,” a lag in economic awareness that persists unprofitably in political 
action. Yet, although history, like physics or biology, defies complete explanation, 
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advances in it are made by books like this, which are bold enough to embrace 
time and space on a large scale. 

The subtitle of the volume perhaps indicates why no systematic attempt is 
made to indicate the statistical proportions of the contributions made by immigrant 
persons and capital to the total economy of the United States within the period 
covered. Indeed the volume builds up to a concluding general criticism of recent 
British policies as to immigration, internal mobility, emigration, and “strategic 
dispersal” in Commonwealth and Empire, now that American economic policies 
and fluctuations have such overpowering consequences elsewhere on Earth. Yet 
it should be noted that, in dealing with the British past, this book also provides 
patterns of economic change rather than measurements of the total British econ- 
omy. It assumes knowledge of the comparative resources for developing ad- 
vantageously the parts of the Atlantic economy and, having demonstrated rela- 
tively the changing balance of give-and-take among them in the past, recom- 
mends with equally relativity a course for Great Britain to follow in the future. 

J. B. Bresner, Columbia University 





The Typographical Association: Origins and History up to 1949. By A. E. Musson. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 550. 30s. 


To the growing list of histories of British trade-unions A. E. Musson, assistant 
lecturer in economic history in Manchester University, has added the present 
work, commissioned by the Typographical Association for its centenary in 1949, 
though not written as an “official” history. The T. A. is the organization of the 
letterpress printers in England, Wales, and Ireland, excluding Dublin and London. 
London printers have their own society: see Ellic Howe and Harold E. Waite, 
The London Society of Compositors: a Centenary History (London, 1948). 

Printers have had their own peculiar problems. They were scattered, difficult to 
organize, jealous of their own “chapels” and their local societies, yet brought into 
association with their brethren in other towns through the system of tramping 
and tramp-relief, which lasted until 1913. The presswork side of the industry 
was quite early affected by the Industrial Revolution (did not Darius Clayhanger’s 
shop proudly bear the sign “Steam-printing”?), the composing side not until late 
in the nineteenth century, when Linotype and Monotype machines were in- 
troduced from the United States. The T. A. has enjoyed, on the whole, good rela- 
tions with the employers, and with the many other unions concerned with print- 
ing, such as the lithographers, printing and paperworkers, operative printers 
(“Natsopa”); most of these have been federated since 1903 in the Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation. The T. A. has fought tenaciously to bring all printers 
within its fold, to limit the number of apprentices, to keep out women. It estab- 
lished a superannuation fund as early as 1877, which lasted, despite its precarious 
finances, until the welfare state rendered it superfluous in 1947. Printers played 
a notable part in the founding of the Trade Union Congress; and the T. A. has 
given solid if unspectacular support to the Labour Party: G. H. Roberts and F. O. 
Roberts, both ultimately Government ministers, were the first two members of 
Parliament it sponsored. 
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All these matters are fully and carefully examined by Mr. Musson. The work 
has been well done, chiefly on the basis of the T. A.’s own records. It is appropri- 
ately well produced. The arrangement is by topics, with the disadvantages that 
the author recognizes but that are probably unavoidable. In the nature of the 
case the book is not easy or lively reading. It adds to our knowledge of trade- 
union methods and ideas by the details that it presents concerning one body of 
skilled workingmen; men whose chronicles are not likely to include Black 
Fridays or Scotch cattle or to delineate leaders of the spirit and stature of Bob 
Smillie or Ernest Bevin, but who deserve our respect, since as writers we should 
perforce be silent but for them. 





C. L. Mowat, University of Chicago 


British Immigrants in Industrial America, 1790-1950. By Rowland Tappan 
Berthoff. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. ix, 296. $5.00. 


Any American historian who looked at a column of immigration statistics, no 
matter how inaccurately compiled, has known for years that one of the critical 
gaps in the American story was a history of British immigration to this country. 
That such a volume did not appear earlier was hardly explicable in terms of the 
“language difficulty,” an excuse for so much of the neglect of the history of 
immigration. Rather the merciful reluctance of research directors to impose a 
seemingly endless task and the understandable reluctance of scholars to assume 
it explain why this obvious deficiency has not ended earlier. Now luckily a young 
scholar has stepped into the breach. This volume, in spite of a superficial reading 
of its title, is not confined to the British immigrant in industry. Five very inter- 
esting chapters deal with cultural adjustment, a term large enough to include 
cricket and politics, religion and Scotch whiskey. The first part of the treatment 
focuses on British immigrants in the cloth, mining, and iron industries. There 
is some treatment of immigrants in the professions, in trade, and in agriculture. 
The author believes that the great moving force in this immigration was the 
opportunity for the employment of the industrial skills of English, Welsh, Scots, 
and North Irelanders in American industry; once American industry had be- 
come established and had taken on the more American characteristic of mass 
production, the opportunity disappeared and the British immigration fell away. 

Technically this work is a difficult task well done. It is based upon a prodigious 
array of material: the press, both American and English, government documents 
from both sides of the water, the records of organized British groups in America, 
and the books of foreign observers. All contributed random pieces to the final 
mosaic. This is assembled with a good deal of skill for the dull array of names 
of individual persons and places, so characteristic of much writing in this field, 
is here blessedly absent. This outcome stems partly from the author’s attitude 
in which there is not the slightest trace of the filio-pietistic or of race-puffing, it 
is also a tribute to his literary skill. Portions of the final chapters with their human 
appreciation of the nostalgia of these most assimilable of newcomers are genuinely 
touching. Probably Mr. Berthoff would be the first to admit that he has not 
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covered in detail every significant aspect of British migration to the United States, 
but everyone who pushes exploration further must begin with this volume. 
Epwarp C. Kirkianp, Bowdoin College 





TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860. By George Rogers Taylor. (The 
Economic History of the United States, Volume IV.) New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. xvii, 490. $4.50. 


To one who long has been interested in analyzing the effects of the radical 
improvements in transportation and communication in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, this excellent volume is particularly welcome. It presents the American 
story fully, embodying the findings of scores of monographs and articles on the 
subject, with each source adequately cited in the ample footnotes. The scope of 
the treatment is indicated by the headings of the chapters devoted to the subject: 
Roads and Bridges; The Canal Era; Steamboats on River, Lake and Bay; Rail- 
roads; The Merchant Marine; Changing Costs and Speed of Transportation and 
Communication; Domestic Trade; and Foreign Trade. The treatment, in clear if 
not lively style, not only shows the play-by-play developments but also utilizes 
statistics to emphasize the quantitative aspects fully. It might have been possible, 
without using up too much space, to have given somewhat more tangible descrip- 
tions of the various phenomena discussed. 

The transportation chapters are given primary emphasis in the volume, but they 
occupy only half of the text. As part of a series of general economic histories of 
the United States, they have to cover other important subjects in the period 1815- 
1860. In addition to the opening chapter on Merchant Capitalism, 1815, the other 
nontransportation headings are Manufacturing: Early Development; Manufac- 
turing: The Factory System; The Workers under Changing Conditions; The 
Emergence of the Wage Earner; Financial Institutions; Money, Prices and Eco- 
nomic Fluctuations; The Role of Government; and The National Economy in 
1860. These later chapters maintain the same high standards set by those dealing 
with transportation. 

Rosert G. Apion, Harvard University 


The Pactfic Coast Maritime Shipping Industry, 1930-1948; Volume II, An Analy- 
sis of Performance. By Wytze Gorter and George H. Hildebrand. (Joint publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Southern Section, and 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, Southern Division, University of Cali- 
fornia.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. Pp. 
XIX, 371. $5.00. 


This work deals with what is basically one of the most fascinating topics in 
the recent history of transportation, namely the reorientation of traffic and trans- 
port routes on the Pacific Coast, and in particular the adverse trends in cargo 
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movements through the ports. It is a continuation of the rather short volume I 
on the same subject, but since there is a great deal of repetition within the present 
work it is difficult to see why the text was not boiled down and the whole study 
published as one volume. There is a good deal of useful statistical material, and 
a very detailed history and analysis of the longshore and seagoing labor relations 
on the West Coast, but the presentation is tedious, except for parts of the union 
study, and the authors have failed to deal effectively with the shipping problem 
in its larger aspects. Despite its grandiose and somewhat peculiar title the book 
is primarily concerned with the labor problem in the Pacific Coast ports. 

The authors have narrowly defined the maritime shipping industry as consisting 
of “the ocean-borne transportation of freight and passengers originating or arriv- 
ing at the Pacific ports of the continental United States.” They are interested 
mainly in the port problems and in the operation of American-flag ships. On the 
latter subject, however, the reader will find very little material apart from the 
record of negotiations with the unions and certain evidences of economic pressure. 
Thus the book lacks balance. For example, the second half of the book is devoted 
to a blow-by-blow account of the great West Coast strikes, including a full discus- 
sion of personalities, but it is difficult to find out anything about the shipping 
lines and tramp operators and their routes, services, traffic connections, arrange- 
ments at the foreign terminals, subsidies, and financial positions. Nothing is said 
of the foreign-flag services, though these too had labor problems. There is very 
little material from management sources. In short, it is doubtful if this type of 
restricted viewpoint can produce the broad and significant treatment which the 
subject demands. 

The book consists of, first, a statistical study of the long-run decline and of 
the instability in the volume of business at the ports; second, an’ account and 
analysis of the role of labor-management conflict in the decline; and, third, a 
short concluding chapter. The decline in volume is analyzed by means of com- 
modity and trade-segment studies which show that decreases in the lumber and 
oil traffic, the collapse of the coastwise and intercoastal trades, and the lack of 
development in the foreign trade were important elements. There is an inter- 
esting analysis of the effects of population growth and dispersal on the relative 
positions of water and land carriers. The analysis of the difficulties in the foreign 
trade runs, however, entirely in the narrow groove of trade barriers and trade 
agreements, and contains no treatment of the influence of alternate gateways 
(Atlantic and Gulf) or of major changes in the economies of the major world 
areas involved in Pacific traffic. Perhaps the most significant chapter in the section 
is the one on “Wages and Productivity,” which contains the thesis that soaring 
wages in longshore work and on shipboard as compared with those in railroads 
and trucking had much to do with the collapse of the intercoastal and coast- 
wise trades. In contrast there is little study of the relative cost of moving foreign- 
trade traffic via these West Coast ports and via alternate gateways. 

The section on the major strikes contains the real “punch” of the book. It is 
contended that these strikes, which tied up the ports for 9 per cent of the time 
available in the eleven peacetime years between 1934 and 1948, were a basic factor 
in the decline of shipping activity, both because of shipper exasperation with 
service irregularities and because of loss of employer control over labor efficiency. 
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While not absolving the employers from many misdeeds, the authors definitely 
place the blame for the situation on Harry Bridges and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, which they consider followed a policy of 
uncompromising hostility to the employers and appeared to be under communist 
influence. Here the record is detailed and convincing. Thus, although all other 
parties are guilty of faults, a major cause of the decline of West Coast shipping 
is attributed to union policies. This is the challenging conclusion. 

The writing is not always felicitous. In particular the system common in the 
first part of asking questions, then answering them, and finally summing up 
frequently is irritating and repetitious. The charts are valuable, but as reduced 
for printing are often too complex for ready comprehension. Economic historians 
will not find much historical narrative except in the section on the unions. Despite 
these detailed and general criticisms the book contains much valuable material, 
and in particular is a fundamental sourcebook on the West Coast maritime labor 
problem. 





Joun G. B. Hutcuins, Cornell University 


Commerces et Marchands de Toulouse (vers 1350-vers 1450). By Philippe Wolff. 
Paris: Librairie Plon, 1954. Pp. xxxiii, 710. Frs. 2,400. 


The modest title covers a very important book. It might justly read: “A com- 
plete survey of the political history and demography, of the foreign and regional 
commerce, of the regional and local production of crops and manufactures, of 
the coinages, credit means, prices, salaries and wages, of local and regional trans- 
portation, of the partnerships and companies, of the careers of leading individuals 
and families, of the buildings and furnishings, of the fraternal groups and religious 
interests, of an important but secondary town of some 20-25,000 souls, in southern 
France, throughout a century of hard times, by use of all the available account 
books, governmental documents, notarial entries, and mid-twentieth century gen- 
eral scholarship on all subjects touched, with abundant tables, graphs, and maps, 
closely and effectively integrated with the text, and carefully drawn indexes by 
names, localities, and topics.” It is simply and clearly written. Local dialect in a 
few quoted documents is no bar; a little glossary, p. 673, translates the unfamiliar 
terms. 

Each “Partie” is a methodical study of a topic, built up first by assembling 
a long series of little and big facts from the sources, and then objectively consid- 
ered in a conclusion of its own. No researcher in the fields of commercial prac- 
tices, credit, and investment, money, prices, demography, and the rest, should 
overlook the pertinent sections in this book. There is no dogmatism nor stretching 
of facts beyond what the usually sketchy documentation will allow. There is 
always a caution on this last point, but not the use of the weakness of evidence 
as an excuse for a timid refusal to state what the documents seem to imply. 

The same fact may come up repeatedly. In many theses, such as this is, the 
effect is to weary the reader with the redundancy. In this case, the presentation 
of repeated materials is original enough in each instance; the repetitions make 
common sense. Since each specialist will use the book for his own purposes, usu- 
ally skipping sections not to his need, the repetitions are further justified. 
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The specialist who so uses this book will, however, cheat himself in many 
ways. Primarily, Philippe Wolff sets out to study a whole period of Western 
European economic and social history in a crucial century, setting up his instru- 
ments at only one place and carefully surveying that one place. He expects him- 
self to go both forward and backward in time, in future studies, and he expects 
others to do the same for other centers, for the bad century “about 1350 to about 
1450.” His tentative conclusions, at the end of the book, invite and should inspire 
a great effort from colleagues who combine, with him, deep mastery of local 
materials and complete familiarity with general scholarship. 

Specific points for which facts or reasonings are given are numerous. A few 
follow: 

Contrary to the Pirenne pattern, the cité, the old walled late-Roman area, was 
the first and real urban center; the Bourg was late, ecclesiastical, noble, heretic, 
and troubadouresque in the thirteenth century. (Pp. 9 ff.) 

Immigration was primarily from the region, but at the limits included Italy, 
Hungary, Croatia, Germany, the Low Countries, Paris, Brittany, and Spain. 
(Pp. 68 ff.) 

For Mediterranean products, Toulouse was in the hinterland of Barcelona in 
most of the century. (Passim.) 

The inventory of a sedier’s shop reads like the inventory of a small-town neigh- 
borhood dry-goods store in Wisconsin two generations ago: medium- and low- 
priced piece goods, a few standard ready-made garments, purses and bags, cos- 
tume jewelry, braid and fringes, laces and eyeholes, buttons, threads, and boudoir 
boxes and mirrors. (Pp. 232 ff.) 

One section squeezes together the sources for information as to the decay of 
the market for Low Countries’ textiles and the rise of English, Norman, and 
Catalan production. (Pp. 235 ff.) 

On page 240 attention is called to an unresolved problem concerning English 
exports for roughly the years 1396-1420, raised by Wolff’s materials. 

The “money-of-account” problem is discussed on pp. 310 ff. Wolff believes 
his material supports the Van Werveke and De Roover conclusions. 

The weakness of the sources for prices is pointed out, not only because it 
bears on the problem at hand, but because it bears on the validity of the great 
amassments of sources made by Rogers and d’Avenel. (Pp. 411 ff.) 

Around half the unskilled day labor on construction jobs was female. Wages 
were low and work-days few in winter. The money part of wages was not the 
only factor; food and lodging were important. (Pp. 432 ff.) On p. 627, in his 
general conclusion, Wolff comes back to this and his point is very important. 

The steps by which arose, by 1369-1372, what should have been called “The 
Amalgamated Flour, Fulling, and Tan-Bark Mills of Toulouse” are fully traced. 
(Pp. 505 ff.) The interpretations of Calmette and Bloch are weighed. (Pp. 512- 
13.) 

The courtiers, licensed public brokers, including at least one real-estate man are 
presented on pp. 561 ff. 

The General Conclusion is in itself an admirable short interpretive essay; per- 
haps pure economists should read it. The historians should read the rest. 

Rosert L. Reynotps, University of Wisconsin 
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Le Commerce du Royaume de Naples avec la France et les pays de l Adriatique 
au XVIIIe siécle. By R. Romano. (Ports, Routes et Trafics. Ecole Pratique des 


Hautes Etudes—Vle Section, Centre de Récherches Historiques.) Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1951. Pp. 95. Frs. 450. 


Poetry converted into platitude has often served to cover many a sin of omission 
or commission where the history of Italy in some of its most significant, if obscure, 
phases has been concerned. It may, for instance, have been quite true that, like 
Browning’s Venice, Italy after the Renaissance “spent” what Italy had “earned.” 
But the question as to how, if not why, such a phenomenon transpired after so 
long a period of economic, social, and cultural primacy has still to be fully explored. 
It may have been likewise true that the Risorgimento saw a people long subjected 
to foreign rule don again, as Mameli’s song has it, Scipio’s proud helmet. History, 
however, has also the less dramatic task of showing what factors and circum- 
stances made that novel heroic act possible. Assuming, as one must, that the 
Risorgimento was not merely a problem of politics and personalities, the ques- 
tion relating to its origins and evolution must be regarded as equally valid and 
vital. 

A tradition consecrated by the works of some of the most outstanding Italian 
students of South Italian history has for long had it that the formation of the 
new middle classes, which were already important on the eve of the Revolutionary 
era and became politically active during the Napoleonic period, was rooted in 
the legal profession and that a sort of bourgeoisie of lawyers was the distinctive 
Neapolitan contribution to the Risorgimento. The “martyrs” of the Neapolitan 
Revolts of 1799, 1821, and 1848 were largely drawn from that class. Ruggiero 
Romano has, of course, no quarrel with this historical tradition per se, but he is 
openly skeptical on the validity of the major premises of the interpretation of 
origins. “The complex history of the bourgeoisie of the South of Italy,” says 
Romano, “which, in its moral and cultural aspect has found in Nino Cortese 
and Benedetto Croce its most brilliant interpreters, is, in effect, still completely 
to be written in its economic aspect” (p. 93). Before Napoleon’s day there were 
in the Mezzogiorno of Italy homines novi not all of whom stemmed from the 
legal professions and the “clerical” classes. Whence did the productive forces of 
the new middle classes come and whence, above all, did the liquid wealth, the 
“new money,” as Mr. Romano calls it, used by these “new men” eventually to ac- 
quire so readily and frequently so lavishly the feudal lands affected by Murat’s 
leggt eversive, derive? “Money,” it is insisted, “is above all the symbol of work and 
saving in time, to be precise, over a long period of time” (p. 94). How did those 
much-admired Southern “lawyers” do it? An answer to these queries is, in part, 
contained in the analytical and statistical pages of his fine monograph (as well 
as in other studies which Romano has in progress). The burden of his thesis 
and conclusion is that both the genesis and economic evolution of the new South 
Italian bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century must be sought, in large part, in 
the commercial activity of the Neapolitan Kingdom. Needless to say, there is in 
this view so novel an approach and emphasis as to make it close to revolutionary 
in the light of the traditional interpretation. 
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In a brief review such as this, stress on the purely technical aspects of the study 
would result in an injustice. Repeatedly the author himself points to the inevitable 
lacunae intrinsic to such a work. Nevertheless, his monograph does point toward 
an exit from the historical cul-de-sac that has so often been encountered by stu- 
dents of Neapolitan developments. When and if such new findings and the new 
approach Romano’s study offers become fully and critically integrated with the 
more familiar elements and materials of South Italian economic and social devel- 
opments it may not seem too bold to assert that not only an important aspect of 
the origins of the Risorgimento may become clarified but also that the more endur- 
ing and crucial “Question of the South” may have to be reframed in a novel his- 
torical perspective. 

Mr. Romano has done extremely well in this first breaking of new ground. 
The statistical apparatus supporting his study is based on an impressive amount 
of fresh research in the archival collections of Naples, Genoa, Venice, Paris, and 
Marseilles. Neapolitan commerce and trade, from the coming of the Bourbons in 
1734 to the coming of Napoleon, receives a meticulous attention worthy of the 
best training in the Centre de Recherches Historiques and of Romano’s great 
teachers and colleagues, Fernand Braudel and Lucien Febvre. As in these mas- 
ters’ works here too statistical specialization is not an end but a means. The 
mathematical skeletons are given flesh and life and move with purpose. Thus, 
while what Mr. Romano calls “les chiffres” are always seen as the bare, if elo- 
quent, bones of “Jes realités humaines,” the commercial activity of the Southern 
Kingdom is analyzed without invidious comparisons within its proper geoeco- 
nomic milieu: a pivotal Mediterranean area within the framework of a con- 
trasting Italian Center and North and the North-African South and a literally 
“middle-sea” position between the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian Seas. The two 
parts into which the monograph is divided, respectively entitled “Franco-Neapoli- 
tan Commercial Relations in the XVIII Century” and “The Kingdom of Naples 
and the Commercial Route of the Adriatic,” complement each other. They graphi- 
cally reveal the contrasting vicissitudes of Neapolitan commercial activity and of 
the “balance of trade” with Marseilles and other French ports, on the one hand, 
and with those of the Tyrrhenian littoral, on the other: Papal (Goro, Ancona, 
Senigallia, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano), Austrian (Trieste and Fiume), and Venice. 

The most tantalizing and suggestive pages of the study, however, are precisely 
those in which the author understandably finds it most difficult to utilize docu- 
mentation. Behind the revealing, if limited, figures given lie other statistical and, 
more significantly, human factors that may perhaps never be fully or usefully 
known. Contraband trade and traffic seems to have been of the essence of this 
Mediterranean milieu. Obviously contraband must of necessity try to erase its own 
tracks and escape the detection of authorities and, worse yet, of the historian. 
Thus that which would be most pertinent to Romano’s purpose here and to our 
enlightenment on this question remains elusive and tenuous. The allusions and 
references in official reports and consular dispatches, scanty as they are, serve, 
however, to lift more than a corner of the not overtransparent veil which almost 
ubiquitously covered clandestine commercial activity involving, at its best, false 
declarations of cargoes and false colors and, at its worst, forms of barefaced piracy 
(pp. 52-62, 91). Yet, whether by licit or illicit means, an “anonymous crowd of 
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small participants” benefited and made money in this continuous and increasing 
commercial activity in the South of Italy. Here was a “world in ferment” in which 
the bulk of the “human reality” living by “the sweat of its brow” found it possible 
once again, chiefly through the ceaseless striving of its petty or big merchant- 
adventurers, to resume some of the ancient and vivifying bonds with the rest 
of Italy and the West after its long isolation under the domination of an enfeebled 
and enfeebling Spanish Monarchy. 
The concluding pages of this brief but meaty monograph show that Mr. Romano 
is sensitively, if cautiously, aware that his study must ultimately be judged as a 
contribution not merely to economic history but also, and perhaps more, to the 
great problem of the origins of the Risorgimento. It is within the larger historical 
framework that his statistical apparatus and conclusions will be viewed. “This 
study of commercial history,” Mr. Romano tells us, “must be taken as a sort of 
introduction to a study of social history—we should like to say of history without 
qualifications . . .” (p. 95). What is at stake, obviously, is one of the most com- 
plicated methodological and substantial problems—that of the connection between 
economic change, social mobility and historical dynamics—in the development 
of modern Italy. A final appraisal of the definitive contribution of Mr. Romano’s 
findings and approach must be deferred to the day when his work on Southern 
Italy in the eighteenth century is completed. But we need not postpone our 
opinion that, both for its intrinsic scientific merits and for the fertile possibilities 
it offers toward a better understanding of the complex history of the Mezzogiorno, 
Ruggiero Romano’s excellent monograph must be placed very high in the slim 
list of truly constructive works in the contemporary historiography on Italy. 
A. Witiiam Satomone, New York University 


Arid Domain: The Santa Fe Railway and Its Western Land Grant. By William S. 
Greever. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1954. Pp. x, 184. $4.00. 


This is a painstakingly thorough monograph on a previously untouched aspect 
of railroad land policy in the United States. As a successor corporation to the 
old Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, the Santa Fe fell heir to some thirteen million 
acres of federal lands in New Mexico and Arizona, lands which had been granted 
in 1866 in return for opening a rail route across those states from Isleta to Needles. 
The policy under which this grant was made to the A & P was not new; between 
1850 and 1871 Congress appropriated some one hundred and thirty million acres 
to assist in the construction of railway lines. What was unusual about the grant 
inherited by the Santa Fe was the arid character of the country through which 
the line was built. From that characteristic, primarily, arose the peculiar problems 
of the Santa Fe in dealing with its massive acreage and in it lies the principal 
raison d’étre for William S. Greever’s study. Just as the federal land laws them- 
selves were ill-adapted to the needs and problems of settlers on Far Western lands, 
poorly suited to familiar methods of farming, so were the practices and policies 
evolved by Middle Western railroads for the disposition of their federally granted 
acres largely inappropriate to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s lands. It is to 
the special problems arising out of the administration of the largely arid acres that 
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Mr. Greever devotes his major efforts, and this fact alone entitles his book to a 
place on the shelf of the student of railroad land policies alongside the earlier 
studies of Paul W. Gates, James B. Hedges, and Richard C. Overton. In a very 
real sense, however, this is not a colonization history as its predecessors are. The 
Santa Fe was not—nor could it have been successfully—a colonizing road in its 
administration of the Arizona and New Mexico lands. 

Because of the nature of the peculiar problems involved in the disposition of 
arid acreage and the complicating consequences of conflicting national forest 
grants and Indian reservations, Mr. Greever tends to devote himself more to in- 
ternal administrative problems, especially in dealing with the lieu land exchanges, 
than with the broader and more significant impact of the railroads’ policy on the 
region itself. Consequently, although Mr. Greever concludes that “. . . the Santa 
Fe . . . conducted its business with strict honesty, showing due consideration 
for the welfare of the public in general . . . [and] made a real contribution to 
the economic development of New Mexico and Arizona” (p. 158), his book fails 
to achieve its full potential. This may be criticizing the author for not doing some- 
thing he never intended to do, but raising his sights would have, I think, made 
the book not only more interesting, but more significant, and attractive to a wider 
audience. 

Notwithstanding, the book has its good points. The concluding summaries of 
several chapters and the final chapter of “Summary and Conclusions,” together 
with several statistical appendices, are very well done. Of especial note is one sec- 
tion in which a good comparison between the policies of the Santa Fe and those 
of other corporate or governmental agencies dealing with lands of similar quality 
is made. On the other hand, the inclusion of detailed figures (down to the last 
hundredths of an acre) in the body of the manuscript and the tendéncy to force 
a bright story or bon mot (frequently with no relevance to the material under dis- 
cussion) detract more than they improve. 

Stylistically and technically the book is a workmanlike job. As noted above, 
the manuscript is heavy in spots and there are instances of unfortunate choices 
of words, such as, “extracted” for “extricated” (p. 70) and “annihilated” for 
“demolished” (p. 89) which mar the style. The sketched maps are good, and 
the Stanford Press has done a good job of composition. 

Howarp F. Bennett, Northwestern University 


MONEY AND FINANCE 


Papers in English Monetary History. Edited by T. S. Ashton and R. S. Sayers. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 167. $3.50. 


In justification of publishing Papers in English Monetary History, the editors 
state that during the Second World War some important contributions were pub- 
lished in journals whose circulation was temporarily restricted, and hence the 
articles have not become as widely known as they deserve to be. In view of this 
statement it is interesting to note that of the eleven reprinted articles, six originally 
appeared in Economica, two in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, and one in 
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the Economic History Review, while one came from The Three Banks Review, 
and one is a chapter of a published book. The dates of original publication range 
from 1936—though in fairness it should be stated that the publisher’s stock of 
the book from which the chapter was taken was destroyed in an air-raid—and 
1937 to as late as 1950 and 1953. And while we are indulging in statistics, we 
might take cognizance of the fact that of the eleven papers three are by the editors 
and four by J. K. Horsefield. The significance of the latter’s contribution will 
become apparent below. 

No indication is given anywhere in the book that the papers selected were 
chosen for any other reason than the one stated above. In regard to the subject 
matter treated, the papers appear in roughly chronological order. Mr. Horsefield 
opens the series with a general perspective of the duties of the eighteenth-century 
banker, and in his second contribution pinpoints these duties on the problem of 
inconvertibility. The third paper, by Mr. Ashton, considers another particular 
aspect of monetary policy during approximately the same period, namely, the 
operation of private banks in bills of exchange in Lancashire. Mr. Horsefield, then, 
concludes this conspectus of the turn of the eighteenth century with an inquiry 
into the relationship of the Bank of England’s cash holding, and its notes and 
deposits. 

These first four papers, thus essentially the contribution of Mr. Horsefield, 
are first of all held together by their emphatic interest in banking practice. They 
are also oriented on issues considered significant in the development towards 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844. Secondly, however, and complementarily to the 
first, Mr. Horsefield gives in these papers cogent expression to his belief that 
there is an urgent need for returning from an overemphasis on monetary theory 
to a proper consideration of banking practice. 

This first section of four papers forms, then, in fact a preliminary and back- 
ground to an analysis of the origins of the Bank Charter Act, which Mr. Horse- 
field provides in chapter 8. The five chapters together, four of them by Mr. 
Horsefield, represent the main and essential body and structure of the book. 
This first preliminary section is augmented in chapters 5 and 6, without either 
adding to or subtracting from Mr. Horsefield’s analysis, by a discussion of Ricardo 
in which F, W. Fetter adds “some points on the relation of Ricardo to the Bullion 
Report, on its parliamentary history, and on the general question of war finance 
raised by the Report, where the full story remains to be told” (p. 66), and Mr. 
Sayers offers “simply to review as a whole the structure and development of 
Ricardo’s thought on monetary questions” on the occasion of Saffra’s definitive 
edition of Ricardo’s Works. And Mr. Horsefield’s prospective analysis of the 
Bank Charter Act is supplemented by the late P. Barrett Whale’s retrospective 
view of that Act. 

The banking practice of the past discussed in chapters 1 to 6, and 8 and 9, 
is then, in effect, juxtaposed to banking practice in more recent times. In chapters 
to and 11, which may be considered the third and final section of the book, Mr. 
Sayers presents a paper on “The Bank in the Gold Market, 1890-1914,” and 
Mr. Whale has a paper entitled “The Working of the Gold Standard.” Because 
all these papers were written independently of each other, there is, of course, no 
explicit reference in the last two papers to the earlier chapters of the book. In 
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their historico-statistical treatment of the subject matter, the last two chapters 
blend well with the preceding two sections. 

It should be made explicit that the above-used division of the book into sec- 
tions is that of the reviewer and not of the editors of the book. There is no refer- 
ence, not even in the editorial Preface, that the book has indeed something of a 
unifying order, nay thesis. While I hope that bringing the structure of the book 
—the existence of which impressed itself at least upon me most strongly—to the 
surface will prove helpful in conveying the range and direction of its content, 
it might be well to delineate its general thesis somewhat more sharply. 

I have omitted so far any reference to the letters of Marianne Thornton, the 
daughter of Henry Thornton, which form chapter 7 of the book and which were 
reprinted from The Three Banks Review. The letters had been written on the 
occasion of the failure, in the crisis of 1825, of the banking firm of which her 
late father had been, and her brother then was, a partner. The inclusion of these 
letters is apparently designed to provide some realistic and dramatic documentary 
to the background for the Bank Charter Act. It would be simple to consider them 
merely out of tune if not out of taste, a perhaps unaccountable lapse on the part 
of the editors. Yet these letters, their disarming naiveté and in a Jane Austen 
manner charming superficiality may well point up what I will call the under- 
lying thesis and what is at the same time the moral of this pointed collection of 
papers in book form. 

The thesis takes the not-too-subtle form of an attack upon systematic analysis, 
that is, theory in the eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century sense of that term. 
While scientific and with it quantitative inquiry was progressing, conscious refer- 
ence to the systematic frame in which only data have meaning was not yet 
dimmed, and the inseparable unity of economic action and moral judgment 
was attested by, for example, the single authorship of the “Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments,” the “Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms,” and “The Wealth 
of Nations.” This unity of systematic thinking and awareness of the moral aspects 
of economic actions formed a secure position, which had not yet been challenged 
by changed conditions. When the challenge did arise in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, theory became first the rationale of the economic man with 
moral sentiments being relegated into a separate discipline, to give way finally 
to a-theoretical (in the nonsemantic eighteenth-century meaning of the term) 
pragmatism. Such pragmatism, to justify itself, must, then, necessarily turn upon 
past nonpragmatic doctrine, in this case monetary literature, as “richly discursive 
in theoretical discussion but comparatively taciturn on details of practice” (Horse- 
field, p. 50). The further conclusion is that this type of theoretical discussion is 
far from being irrelevantly neutral. Some of it, for example, the conclusions of 
Adam Smith concerning the automatic prevention of any continuing excess of 
note issue, Horsefield considers “dangerously encouraging to a banking commu- 
nity which was far from experienced” (p. 16). 

Economic analysis thus becomes quantitative mechanics studded with a pos- 
teriori value judgments; and the analysis of economic development and change, 
urgently needed for the understanding of patently changed conditions as for the 
forging of analytical tools appropriate to the new conditions, appears as a barren 
historiography interspersed with biographical tidbits and accumulating happily 
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more and more data, political, sociological, and otherwise, in the vain hope that 
one day all data will be at hand to make a correct history possible. What is so 
increasingly disturbing is the continued naiveté of this procedure, unmoved by 
the criticalness of the present conditions which all but shout for a breaking through 
the fog of this particular kind of inherited and established doctrine. 

The very choice of the problems discussed, excess note issue, convertibility, war 
finance, the role of the State in determining monetary policy, veil but thinly 
the fact that they are the topics of our days. Yet there is no discussion whatever 
as to how the concepts, evolved in the past vis-a-vis past problems, relate to the 
present, and vice versa. The result is, of course, that they will be taken, and are 
indeed used, as appropriate to present conditions. There is no quatternio 
terminorum: inflation is inflation, Q.E.D. And anyone who denies it is an imprac- 
tical theorist. 

In summary: the Papers find their unity in the pragmatic treatment of the 
issues leading to the Bank Charter Act of 1844. The naiveté of the approach 
employed is characterized by the complete unawareness of the fact that the 
meaning of concepts changes with changing times and conditions, which unaware- 
ness amounts to a-historicalness in the analysis of economic thought; and by the 
use of the “Letters of a Young Lady” to her religious mentor as documentary 
material, 

In themselves, the papers under review do not represent a significant contribu- 
tion to our body of knowledge of the period and its problems; their importance 
lies in exhibiting, first of all, a scientific approach or, perhaps, an attitude which 
veils more than it illuminates the meaning and use of concepts which are fre- 
quently and critically employed today. Secondly, they are important because they 
are representative of a disquieting volume of recent scholarly output; and thirdly, 
because the renown of some of their authors lends apparent authority to their 
pronouncements. It has become commonplace to speak of a crisis in physics; it 
seems time to begin to speak seriously about a crisis in economics. 

Kart H. Nresyt, New York City 


A Century of Banking in Wisconsin. By Theodore A. Anderson. Madison: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1954. Pp. vi, 226. $4.00. 


The literature on central and national banking is very full even though there 
are crevices that remain to be filled. On the other hand, there are vast gaps in the 
history of state banking, especially for the period before the Civil War. Theodore 
A. Anderson has sought to fill part of the gap, but unfortunately his book is 
only a summary. 

Interpretations of state banking have changed fundamentally since the pioneer 
studies of Sumner, Knox, Bullock, and Dewey, but we need many more detailed 
analyses and much more evidence before we can be sure that the present inter- 
pretations are reasonably correct. We need, for example, much more detail on 
such questions as: how state banks affected economic development, how state 
banks operated, what influence state banking had on saving and investment and 
on the mobility of capital funds, why some banks were “sounder” than others, 
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whether weak banks were always on the brink of financial disaster, and what 
the public thought of state banking. 

According to Mr. Anderson, state banking in Wisconsin before the Civil War 
contributed to economic development by enabling producers to obtain capital 
funds more cheaply than by borrowing in the East. But it had grave weaknesses. 
Failures were common, and losses to noteholders and depositors were heavy. 
The system encouraged poor management and discouraged conservative manage- 
ment. Conservative managers did not find banking worth while, for, in order 
to maintain the soundness of their notes, they had to hold such large specie reserves 
that they could not issue enough notes to make a sufficient profit. Bank regulation 
did not remove the weaknesses in state banking. The Comptroller had no power 
to determine whether banks were complying with the law; some places of busi- 
ness could not be found on the map, and many redemption centers were located 
in impossible swamps or dense forests; banks used low-grade state bonds to secure 
their note issues; capital was not fully paid in by stockholders; note issues were 
10 or 20 times greater in sparsely populated regions than in the cities; and 
bankers engaged in internecine warfare by raiding each others’ notes. 

The Civil War improved Wisconsin banking temporarily. The currency crisis 
wiped out wildcat banks. The banking law was amended and strengthened. More- 
over, the greenbacks provided some of the needed currency previously issued by 
the state banks. But, despite improvements, the Wisconsin money and banking 
system was far from perfect during the latter nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury. The adoption of national banking cut money in circulation, imposed extreme 
hardships, and caused bitter popular resentment. The panic of 1893 hit Wisconsin 
banks harder than any previous panic, and in the 1920's, despite the Federal Re- 
serve System, banks failed at a higher rate than in the days of completely unregu- 
lated banking. Throughout its history, in other words, Wisconsin banking helped 
economic development but the price was heavy. 

Mr. Anderson’s study is clearly written, dispassionate, and informative, but 
it does not contain enough evidence, especially of a statistical nature, to be of 
more than slight help to students of banking history. 

Herman E. Krooss, New York University 


La “causa impositionis” nello svolgimento storico della dottrina finanziaria. By 
Renzo Pomini. (Studi dell’Istituto di Finanza dell’Universita e della Camera 
di Commercio di Pavia, Nuova Serie.) Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré, 1951. Pp. xii, 
359- 1,500 Lire. 

In reality this book deals with a broader subject than the title suggests and 
discusses in considerable detail the ethical and legal theories of the scholastic 
and postscholastic moralists and jurists in matters of taxation. According to 
their doctrine, taxes could not be validly imposed without just cause or causa 
impositionis, which was generally the promotion of the common weal or the 
financing of public services. In theory at least, the lavish expenditures of a spend- 
thrift and dissolute court were not a sufficient cause for increasing the tax burden, 
but a king could justly require his subjects to contribute toward the waging of 
a military campaign, the ransom of war prisoners, or the dowry of a princess. 
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Besides emphasizing the causa finalis or final purpose of taxation, the scholastic 
writers attach much importance to the causa efficiens or the right to tax, so often 
abused by local lords with or without the assent of king or emperor. To be just, 
the imposition of a tax also required that there be a causa materialis or a taxable 
substance and that due regard be paid to the causa formalis or the taxpayer’s 
capacity to pay, another rule that was often violated in practice. However, certain 
taxes, such as tolls, for example, were justified on the basis of the benefit principle, 
but the proceeds were to be devoted to the purpose for which they were collected. 
Thus, the moralists demanded that the income from tolls be used for the upkeep 
of roads and bridges and the prevention of robberies along the highways, another 
requirement that, in the Middle Ages, was rarely fulfilled. At any rate, potestas 
or power alone was not a sufficient title to exact tribute; it is only in the seven- 
teenth century that jurists sought to make the right to tax an unquestionable 
attribute of the jus imperii or the sovereignty of the State without any reference 
to a causa finalis. 

According to Renzo Pomini, Italian jurists are now trying to revive the concept 
of the causa impositionis, which is to be found in the benefit principle and in the 
implementation of social ends, such as a more equitable distribution of income. 
The purpose of this movement, apparently, is to base taxation on law rather than 
on economics. In my opinion, it is extremely doubtful whether such an attempt 
is likely to succeed without appealing for the collaboration of the economists. 
Justice in taxation raises many questions that lie beyond the scope of pure 
legality. 

As Joseph A. Schumpeter points out in his last work, The History of Economic 
Analysis, the scholastic “doctors” hardly went into the economic problems of 
public finance and their writings contain scarcely anything that might qualify as 
economic analysis. Most of the time they repeat the trite remarks of their predeces- 
sors without adding much, if anything. As Mr. Pomini presents the views of one 
author after another, these endless restatements of the same arguments make for 
tedious reading. In my opinion, his book is wordy and could have been shortened 
to advantage by adopting a topical arrangement, by emphasizing only new con- 
tributions, and by relegating all other material to a critical bibliography in the 
rear of the volume. It is also not clear to me why, for example, Antonio da 
Butrio, who flourished around 1400, should be preceded by Gabriel Biel (1425- 
1495) and Domingo Soto (1494-1560), whose works appeared much later. 

Renzo Pomini deals in separate chapters with the financial doctrines of the 
canonists and of the civilians. Presumably there were some differences in point 
of view. If so, they have escaped my attention after careful reading of his book. 
On the other hand, brief biographical sketches would have been helpful to the 
reader who might have heard of Bartolus or Baldus but who might be unfamiliar 
with less prominent jurists, such as Pietro da Ancarano or Agostino Caputo. 

The Italian libraries are particularly rich in scholastic treatises and I am there- 
fore not surprised that the author found an almost complete collection at his own 
university. Nevertheless, I think that he might have filled a few gaps by consulting 
the huge manuscript bibliography, the “Mare Magnum,” of the Biblioteca 
Marucelliana in Florence. 
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On the whole, the book would have been greatly improved by more skillful 
presentation of the material. Despite this defect, it throws some new light on a 
much-neglected aspect of the history of public finance. By denouncing iniquitous 
taxation as well as tax evasion, the scholastic “doctors” raised problems that are 
still plaguing us today and have lost none of their importance. 

RayMonp DE Roover, Boston College 


Israel Thorndike, Federalist Financier. By John D. Forbes. (Publication of Ex- 
position Press for the Beverly Historical Society.) New York: Exposition Press, 


1953. Pp. 160. $3.50. 


In this study, John D. Forbes portrays the economic and political activities of 
an important mercantile member of the most conservative wing of the Federalist 
Party. He covers roughly the years from the Revolutionary War to the 1830's, a 
period that was a crucial one in American economic history. It was during these 
years that maritime trade rose to spectacular heights, declined suddenly with 
embargo and war, then struggled to regain power in competition with English 
merchants in a peaceful world. Mr. Forbes shows how Thorndike profited by 
this economic cycle. While never giving up his mercantile ventures, Thorndike 
transferred much of the surplus capital he had made in commerce to the rising 
textile industry starting in New England. In treating his subject, Mr. Forbes 
uses the topical approach, making each chapter nearly a separate essay. He covers 
Thorndike’s maritime trade, speculations in land, political activities, and invest- 
ments of his mercantile capital in railroads, canals, insurance companies, banking, 
and cotton manufacturing. He presents Thorndike as a self-made man, rising from 
poverty to economic and social prominence in the Boston community. 

Obviously, Mr. Forbes lacked sufficient material to reconstruct this important 
merchant as a vital human being. Apparently Thorndike, like many business 
men, rarely expressed himself except in economic terms. But more might have 
been made of the material available. The period fails to come alive partly be- 
cause the author assumes a familiarity with the Boston merchants of these 
decades and fails to identify them. Moreover, to my mind, Mr. Forbes might 
have done more to integrate his study with the excellent literature in the field. 
Kenneth Porter’s definitive and larger study covering the same period, The 
Jacksons and the Lees (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937), would have 
helped him interpret the commodity practices of the Napoleonic period when gold 
was shipped both as a commodity and as a means to purchase India and Canton 
goods. Nor is there any indication that he used A. L. Burt’s excellent book, 
United States, Great Britain and British North America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940), which includes an analysis of Anglo-American trade and 
evaluates the causes for the War of 1812. Again, whereas Forbes seems to indicate 
that the British and French seizures were equally “intolerable” (p. 110) through- 
out the Napoleonic period, it is, of course, true that it was not until 1808 that 
French seizures were comparable in numbers to those of the British. Also, he 
fails to explain why Thorndike was so willing to enter the Boston Manufacturing 
Company when others in the Beverly Cotton experiment held off. His inaccuracy 
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on the year of Francis C. Lowell’s death (1820 instead of 1817) led to a confused 
picture of the growth of Thorndike’s investments in the Waltham Company (p. 
139). He might have noted that B. C. Ward and Company was a mercantile con- 
cern, which took on the job of selling the Waltham goods, while J. W. Paige and 
Company was the first exclusive textile selling agency. Finally, he fails to point out 
that at the time of Thorndike’s death, that merchant had invested about equal 
amounts in mercantile ventures and manufacturing stock (pp. 75, 137). 

One decries two technical trends of the present day apparent in this book. 
Mr. Forbes has had to give in to the pressure of the book trade to omit all foot- 
notes. He partly compensates for this defect by including source references in the 
body of his text, a practice that is responsible perhaps for the fact that Thorndike’s 
character fails to come out in this study. Perhaps for the same reason he has 
omitted an index. These two omissions make the book less useful to scholars. 
Nevertheless, it has a place in the literature of business history. Mr. Forbes has 
included a number of well-selected letters, describing in great detail the voyages 
and problems of some of Thorndike’s ships. One of these uncovers the fact that 
Thorndike was one of the New England merchants who joined in the slave 
trade. In another in which a certain unidentified Mr. Hare appeared, Mr. Forbes 
has brought out new material that will give a clearer understanding of the atti- 
tude of Boston concerning investments in government bonds during the closing 
months of the War of 1812 (p. 112). Furthermore, these letters reveal another 
link in the chain of events leading to the Hartford Convention, for Thorndike 
wrote that the state militia, called out in October 1814, might be needed for 
“ulterior objects” (p. 119), which Mr. Forbes suggests might be opposition to the 
national government instead of defense against the British. Also, Thorndike’s 
correspondence presents an important mercantile attitude toward the tariff of 
1816, for he opposed protective rates on coarse cottons, the very goods that Lowell 
was manufacturing at Waltham. Therefore, this study will aid future historians 
of the period to bring out a more accurate account of mercantile attitudes and 
activities of the early nineteenth century. 

Frances W. Grecory, Westhampton College, University of Richmond 


Biography of a Bank: The Story of Bank of America N. T. & S. A. By Marquis 
and Bessie Rowland James. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. v, 566. 
$5.00. 


The complex role of bankers in the regional development of the American 
economy is one of the major lacunae in the history of American business, Lack 
of available evidence and the traditional reluctance of bankers to make public 
the nature of their services has resulted in misunderstanding and failure to 
appreciate their significant contribution to the industrial and rural expansion 
of the twentieth century. Biography of a Bank analyzes the growth of one of the 
most important banking institutions on the Pacific coast and supplies new data 
and insights into the economic growth of California. This work is no mere 
administrative chronicle of a firm. The authors continuously view their subject 
in the broad context of regional and national economic change. As a result, theirs 
is a rich and illuminating study. 
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The story of the Bank of America is the history of the world’s largest bank 
and the biography of its founder, Amedeo Peter Giannini, the son of Italian 
immigrants who began his career in his stepfather’s produce business in San 
Francisco. He retired from that business at the age of 31, and, after brief opera- 
tions in real estate and as a director of a local bank, founded in 1904 his own 
institution, the Bank of Italy. In 1930, the name was changed to Bank of America. 
Designed to serve the Italian-speaking population of San Francisco, Giannint’s 
bank prospered and soon began to open branch offices. By 1918, with twenty- 
four branches scattered throughout California, it was the first state-wide banking 
system in the United States and California’s fourth largest bank in assets. Con- 
vinced that the needs of “the little fellow” and of the state’s economy could be 
served best by state-wide branch banking, Giannini, through the use of various 
types of corporate affiliates and holding companies, successfully fought popular 
prejudice, local conservative banking interests, and the state department of bank- 
ing. With energy and resourcefulness he expanded the Bank of Italy’s holdings 
in California and aspired to create a national, indeed a world-wide branch banking 
system. In the wrong hands some of his methods could have been very dangerous. 
His dream for a world-wide branch banking system was never realized, though 
a beginning was made in 1919 when the Bancitaly Corporation, a Giannini hold- 
ing company, purchased a New York bank, and later, a branch banking system in 
Italy and stock in other European banks. In 1928 Bancitaly was succeeded by 
Transamerica Corporation, the most famous of the Giannini holding companies. 
It was Transamerica that got into difficulties during the depression and that 
brought Giannini into open conflict with Wall Street. That the whole structure 
did not collapse was, according to the Jameses, largely due to Giannini’s lack of 
greed, his distaste for the frenzied speculation of the late twenties, and the funda- 
mental soundness of his banking philosophy. After a dramatic proxy fight to 
regain control of his vast holdings, Giannini, in 1932, assumed once more the 
active leadership, which he had relinquished in 1924, and set out to rebuild what 
the depression and (according to Giannini and the authors) unfriendly interests 
in New York and Washington, D.C., had worked to destroy. So far as this reviewer 
can tell, this latter struggle is the only instance where the authors’ views may be 
questioned. In the end Giannini succeeded. Today, with over eight billion dollars 
in assets, the Bank of America represents “the largest [private] aggregation of 
wealth ever assembled under one banking management.” 

Vincent P. Carosso, New York University 


Federal Debt-Management Policies, 1865-1879. By Robert T. Patterson. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 244. $4.50. 


This is an exposition of the policies followed in the management of the Civil 
War debt as a part of the total fiscal and monetary policies of the United States 
until Resumption in 1879. The author begins with federal finance on the eve of 
the war and considers debt policies during the war, the funding of the short-term 
obligations after the war, refunding, debt reduction with relation to taxation, 
monetary policy in relation to debt management, and the effect of debt-manage- 
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ment policies on capital funds, the price level, distribution of wealth, and so on. 

While experts in the field will probably find little that is new in this book, it 
is a very useful volume. Its special value lies in the fact that it brings together 
into a well-organized and thoughtful whole various aspects of the management 
of the debt, showing their interrelationship. 

I believe, however, that one aspect of this subject requires further examination 
than is given in this volume or in most of the monographic literature on the 
subject. That is the actual management of debt operations in the market. The 
author emphasizes policies, giving minor attention to the execution of policies. 
In the absence of a central bank or a strong system of national banks, the Treasury 
was often forced to work through private bankers and banking firms. These at 
times not only helped to execute policies but were influential in the formulation 
of them, as well; for a number of years after the war, moreover, competition 
between banking firms and public suspicion of private bankers complicated the 
operations of the Treasury. 

Within the limitations set for himself, the author has done a splendid job. 
He has written with the authority of one who knows his subject and maintains 
a scholarly objectivity. 

Henrietta M. Larson, Harvard University 


Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the United States. By Walter Buck- 
ingham Smith. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 314. $5.00. 


Few other subjects in economic history have been treated so thoroughly as the 
Second Bank of the United States. Not only is the literature enormous in quantity, 
it is excellent in quality. Consequently, a scholar who seeks to reappraise the 
Bank has his work cut out for him. Of necessity, he must say a great deal that 
has already been said quite adequately, and he is under so great a compulsion to 
present a new viewpoint that his interpretations often appear more ingenious 
than plausible. Walter B. Smith is a victim of these unfortunate circumstances. 
He has written a book containing much that is very valuable. But a great deal of 
what he says has already been said over and over again. Some of his interpretations 
should modify long-cherished judgments concerning the activities of the Bank 
and its leaders, but his broad interpretations concerning the Bank’s role in eco- 
nomic development are not convincing. 

Mr. Smith’s stated purposes are to examine the Bank’s role in economic develop- 
ment, its effect upon business and industrial activity, its effectiveness as the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal agent, its relation to other banks, and its contribution to the 
theory and practice of central banking. In order to achieve these purposes, the 
book is divided into three parts. Part I consists of a series of chapters describing 
the American economy during the Bank’s lifetime. One of these, the nature of 
the banking system, is excellent, but the others do not accomplish their intended 
goal of showing how the Bank affected the economy and how the economy af- 
fected the Bank. Part II treats the Bank’s career chronologically and is very well 
done, the chapter on the Bank’s activities after the loss of its Federal Charter 
being especially valuable. Part III, a critical analysis of the Bank, is well worth 
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careful reading. In addition, the book’s brief introductory chapter contributes an 
excellent description of the men who had a major influence over the Bank, and 
Part I contains many valuable tables. 

Mr. Smith’s interpretations differ radically from those of Catterall and others 
who have written about the Bank. He argues that the Bank’s influence over 
general commodity prices has been greatly exaggerated, and that it was not the 
Bank, but international economic factors and government fiscal policy that were 
chiefly responsible for alternating inflation and deflation. He concedes that the 
Bank had an influence over real estate and security prices, but this was not too 
significant, because land booms would have occurred eventually anyway. The 
argument is not convincing. True enough, international influences and the Jack- 
sonian fiscal policies had much to do with price changes. But international factors 
had little influence over the extreme fluctuations in real-estate prices that were 
the most spectacular aspect of early nineteenth-century inflation and deflation. 
And government fiscal policy would have had far less economic effect if it had 
not operated within the framework of the anomalous banking system. 

The Bank exerted its control over money directly through its own operations 
and indirectly through its power to control state banks, especially through re- 
demption of bank notes. Mr. Smith analyzes the Bank’s direct influence in some 
detail, but he pays scant attention to the much more important matter of the 
Bank’s relations with the state banks. Indeed, in many parts of the book, clarity 
is sacrificed in the interests of brevity. 

If the reinterpretation of the Bank’s role in the money market is weak, there 
are other interpretations of considerable value. Mr. Smith contends that the 
Bank’s greatest contribution to economic development was the assistance it gave 
to the building of transportation facilities by bringing foreign capital to the 
United States. This aspect of the Bank’s activities was never given sufficient em- 
phasis by previous students. The reappraisal of the Bank’s presidents also con- 
tributes to a fuller understanding of the institution. It is universally agreed that 
Jones was inept, but the Federal Government’s policies, activities, and attitudes 
were more than partially responsible for his ineptitude. Cheves was less “lethargic 
and conservative” and Biddle was less inflationary-minded than Catterall suggests. 
Moreover, as Mr. Smith points out, the Bank’s difficulties in regulating the money 
market were compounded by a basic inconsistency in public opinion. Just as it 
does today, the public wanted “sound” money, but it “did not want the con- 
sequences of policies necessary to make it sound.” 

This is not a book for beginning students, but it should be read by all economic 
historians who are concerned with the financial aspects of the subject. 

Herman E. Krooss, New York University 
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CONSUMPTION AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 


Scare headlines reporting the suggestion that Frenchmen drink milk instead 
of wine bring to mind a general problem in economic history: the effects of 
changes in consumption on economic growth. 

In studying long-run changes, attention is usually focused on new techniques 
and their use, both because increased productivity is the essence of growth, by 
definition, and because Joseph A. Schumpeter has brilliantly presented a model 
of economic development in which he assumed that changes in consumers’ tastes 
were the result of producers’ actions. He very clearly stated that unless this 
assumption was believed to be true as a matter of fact for the portion of history 
being studied, his model should be rejected as inapplicable. He did not claim that 
the model he constructed was the only one that might be useful for historical 
study; he merely asserted that it was the most useful in explaining the develop- 
ment of capitalistic economies in modern times. It is indeed so useful for the 
age of steam engines and railroads, and its broad outlines are so well known, that 
many historians in thinking of development always begin with science or inven- 
tion and their application to production. They forget to consider at all the impetus 
towards economic growth that may come from changes in consumption. If some 
theorist has elaborated a model of economic development starting with an assump- 
tion opposite to that with which Schumpeter started, I wouid like to see it put 
to use on some historical problems. In the study of peacefu! capitalist develop- 
ment, it would not be as useful a tool as Schumpeter’s model, but it might be of 
supplementary value, at least in studying those periods in which significant por- 
tions of the total product went into (1) Ecclesiastical or Religious Consumption, 
(2) Political Consumption, (3) Conspicuous Consumption. 

In many cases it is practically impossible to determine whether a change in 
taste led to the introduction of the new product, or vice versa. Was the taste for 
lighter fabrics a result or a cause of the importation of calicoes from India to 
Europe? This difficulty can be partially avoided by starting with a decline in the 
demand for an established product, for example, less demand for fish when there 
was less belief in fasting, or a diminished demand for the “services” of monks 
and friars. The examples suggest that these changes in demand may come from 
factors external to the economic system, such as changes in religion. But some 
may come from the working of the economy itself, consumers turning to new 
demands because the old have been satiated. Such shifts are more obvious when 
socially organized in a campaign against liquor or a campaign against monasteries 
than when operating through individual consumer choice, but they may have large 
economic consequences in both cases. 

Since the consequence would not be favorable to growth unless it somehow 
led to an increase in productivity, a consumers’ theory of economic growth would 
ask whether part of the amount previously spent on goods no longer in demand 
now went into capital accumulation or some form of “consumption” which might 
be so reclassified. If the money spent by drunkards on liquor was spent on food 
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and their efficiency as laborers thereby increased, if expenditure on the ornament 
of churches and abbeys was spent on education of a kind that raised technical 
efficiency, if military consumption was reduced, these changes in consumers’ ex- 
penditure might lead, not to mere readjustments within a stationary flow, but to 
growth. 

In regard to changes in consumption which obviously led to increased saving 
and investment, it is interesting to locate the particular segment of the economy, 
or the particular class, in which there occurred reductions in the propensity to 
consume. In earlier more rigidly stratified economies, the effects of savings de- 
pended largely upon where the shift occurred, for the immobilities of capital and 
labor gave much more favorable opportunities for investment to some groups 
than to others. Moreover, historical records tell us less about generally diffused 
changes in aggregate saving than about the diminished propensity to consume 
of a particular class, such as landlords in nineteenth-century England. Most clearly 
indicated are the transfers of resources and income from one part of the upper 
class to another, whether from nobles to monks, or from monks to merchants. 

In the lower classes the most influential changes in consumption probably came 
in the attitude toward leisure, which may be considered a form of consumption. 
Willingness to work hard, to sacrifice leisure for the sake of obtaining the means 
of consuming more tangible commodities, has undergone wide variations. They 
have often been discussed in economic history under such labels as “traditionalism” 
or the contrast between “meeting needs” and “profit seeking.” Working back 
from the present, Simon Kuznets has considered adding the value of leisure to 
the flow of consumer goods in calculating the growth in national product. 

The immediate psychic satisfactions from conspicuous consumption or from 
fruitful investment, from leisure or from work, may be equivalent. Much depends 
on which confers more social status. Deer parks were at one time more prestigious 
than directorships. Changes in the scale of values by which men ranked each 
other have brought changes in consumption and in the relation of consumption 
to savings—changes affecting various classes in various ways, some favorable to 
growth and some unfavorable. 

Economic analysis considers the relation of scarce means to an infinite variety 
of ends. The ends have one feature in common, however, that of being arranged 
by those pursuing these ends into some order of preference. Many shifts in the 
order of preference have their origin outside the economic process itself. Taking 
as given the occurrence of these changes in preference, a consumers’ theory of 
growth would trace their repercussions step by step through the economic process. 
It would not be purely “economic” as was the theory Schumpeter was seeking. 
It would not aim, as his theory did, to show how an economy could grow in- 
trinsically, by its own momentum. It would have a different aim: to show how the 
processes of economic growth have been affected by shifts in cultural values. 

One implication of the discussions conducted by the Research Center in Entre- 
preneurial History is that the most pertinent way to analyze the shifts in cultural 
values is to study the content of social roles, and especially of those roles which 
include entrepreneurial powers and functions. Changes in these roles will affect 
the rate and nature of new combinations of the factors of production. But these 
economic changes will, in this pattern of analysis, be viewed as results of changes 
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in values. Perhaps the best way to find causal links connecting social organization 
and economic growth (functional relations between changes in social structure 
and changes in the rate of growth or decline) is to start, not with new combina- 
tions of scarce means, but with new orders of preference among the ends. 
Freperic C. Lang, The Johns Hopkins University 


ARTICLES IN FESTSCHRIFTEN: ADDENDA 


The following articles have come to my knowledge since my own cards were 
last searched, shortly before the volume went to press, to provide material for the 
Ancient section of A. H. Cole, H. Schleiffe, R. Crandall, Index to Economic 
History Essays in Festschriften, 1900-1950 (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953). Cole adopted 1900-1950 as limits: I know only one article (E 
Szanto’s) on Economic History in any Festschrift published prior to 1900—a fact 
of some interest in itself. Several in the following list are post-1950, but I give 
them all in the hope of adding to the usefulness of a useful volume. 


Alféldi, A., “Skythisierende Darstellungen in der rémischen Kunstindustrie,” 
Festschrift Hans Seger, Breslau, 1934, pp. 267-71. 

Amundsen, L., “Suvapa,” Serta Rudbergiana; Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. 
Supplet. 4, Oslo, 1931, pp. 85-87. 

Barriére, P., “L’exploitation métallurgique et le peuplement ancien dans la 
commune de Piégut-Pluviers (Dordogne),” Mélanges d’Etudes anciennes offerts a 
Georges Radet, Bordeaux, 1940, pp. 560-66. 

Bellinger, A. R., “The Early Coinage of Roman Syria,” Studies in Honor of 
Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton, 1951, pp. 58-67. 

Blache, P. V. de la, “Les Purpuriae du Roi Juba,” Mélanges Georges Perrot, 
Paris, 1903, pp. 325-29. 

Breitenstein, N., “Studies in the Coinage of the Macedonian Kings,” Chris- 
tiano Blinkenberg, octogenario, Copenhagen, 1942, pp. 242-58. 

Broughton, T. R. S., “New Evidence on Temple-Estates in Asia Minor,” 
Studies . . . Johnson, etc., pp. 236-50. 

Buckler, W. H., “A Trade Union Pact of the 5th Century,” Studies Presented 
to David M. Robinson, Vol. II, Saint Louis, 1953, pp. 980-84. 

Canney, M. A., “Boats and Ships in Temples and Tombs,” Gaster Anniversary 
Volume, London, 1936, pp. 50-57. 

Coster, C. H., “The Economic Position of Cyrenaica in Classical Times,” 
Studies . . . Johnson, pp. 3-26. 

Day, J., “The Value of Dio Chrysostom’s Euboean Discourse for the Economic 
Historian,” Studies . . . Johnson, pp. 209-35. 

Delcourt, M., “Le prix des esclaves dans les comédies latines,” Miscellanea 
Philologica Historica et Archaeologica in honorem Hubert Van de Weerd, Brus- 
sels, 1948, pp. 123-32. 

Donadoni, S., “Stoffe decorate da Antinoe,” Scritti dedicati alla memoria di 
Ippolito Rosellini, Florence, 1945, pp. 111-55. 

Downey, G., “The Economic Crisis at Antioch under Julian the Apostate,” 
Studies . . . Johnson, pp. 312-21. 
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Fox, H. B. E., “The Early Coinages of European Greece,” B. V. Head, Corolla 
Numismatica, Oxford, 1906, pp. 34-46. 

Fremersdorf, F., “Die Herstellung der Diatreta,” Karl Schumacher, Festschrift 
zum 70. Geburtstag, Mainz, 1930, pp. 295-300. 

Fremersdorf, F., “Rheinischer Export nach dem Donauraum. Ein Beitrag zur 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit,” Laureae Aquincenses, Memoriae 
V. Kuzsinsky dicatae, Budapest, 1938, pp. 168-82. 

Gabrici, E., “La monetazione di Augusto,” Studi in Occasione del Bimillenario 
Augusteo, Rome, 1938, pp. 379-404. 

Hackl, R., “Merkantile Inschriften auf attischen Vasen,” Miinchener archda- 
ologische Studien. Dem Andenken Adolf Furtwangler gewidmet, Munich, 1901, 
pp. 5-106. 

Haverfield, F., “Cornish Tin,” Mélanges Boissier, Paris, 1903, pp. 249-53. 

Johnson, A. C., “Notes on Egyptian Coinage,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vol. 66, Dedicated to George F. Hill, London, 1948, pp. 49-54. 

Jongkees, J. H., “On Price Inscriptions on Greek Vases,” Studia Van Hoorn, 
Leiden, 1951, pp. 66-74. 

Mattingly, H., “The Clash of the Coinages circa 270-296,” Studies . . . John- 
son, pp. 275-89. 

Mattingly, H., “The Property Qualifications of the Roman Classes,” The Journal 
of Roman Studies, Vol. 27, Papers Presented to Henry Stuart Jones, London, 1937, 
PP. 99-107. 

Norsa, M., “Un papiro greco-latino del Museo del Cairo. Ricevute per vet- 
tovagliamento militari,” Raccolta di Scritti in Onore di Giacomo Lumbroso, Milan, 
1925, PP- 319-24. 

Paret, O., “Die rémische Topferei von Waiblingen-Beinstein,” Festschrift fir 
August Oxé zum 75. Geburtstag, Darmstadt, 1938, pp. 57-64. 

Peet, T. E., “An Ancient Egyptian Ship’s Log,” Mélanges Victor Loret, Cairo, 
1931, pp. 481-90. 

Seyrig, H., “Inscription relative au commerce maritime de Palmyre,” Mélanges 
Cumont, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 
Brussels, 1936, pp. 397-402. 

Sprater, F., “Romische Tongewinnung in der Pfalz,” Karl Schumacher, Fest- 
schrift zum 70. Geburtstag, Mainz, 1930, pp. 265-69. 

Stites, R. S., “The Black-figured Pottery of Cochiti and the Lost Secret of the 
Greek Potter’s Glaze,” Studies . . . Robinson, Vol. Il, pp. 168-79. 

Szanto, E., “Zur antiken Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” Serta Harteliana, Vienna, 
1896, pp. 113-16. 

Thomson, G., “On Greek Land-Tenure,” Studies . . . Robinson, Vol. II, pp. 
840-50. 

West, L. C., “The Coinage of Diocletian and the Edict on Prices,” Studies . . . 
Johnson, pp. 290-302. 

Westermann, W. L., “An Egyptian Farmer,” Classical Studies in Honor of 
Charles F. Smith, Madison, 1919, pp. 158-70. 

Willers, H., “Die Rémische Goldpragung vom Jahre 209 v. Chr.,” B. V. Head, 
Corolla Numismatica, pp. 310-24. 
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Witter, W., “Metallurgische Bemerkungen zur Vorgeschichtsforschung,” Be- 
richt der rémisch- germanischen Komission des Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, 
Hans Dragendorff zum 70. Geburtstag, Darmstadt, 1941, pp. 157-63. 

Dorotuy Rounps, Cambridge, Mass. 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


The Scandinavian Economic History Review. This new periodical, issued bi- 
annually in an attractive format, is written in English. Its articles are by Scan- 
dinavian scholars, but about half are on topics outside the field of Scandina- 
vian history. Editor—E. F. Séderlund. Subscription—$3.00 or £1 per year, to the 
Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, 49, Egerton Crescent, London, S. W. 3. 

Zeitschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie. This is a new periodical 
containing short articles, apparently of high caliber, by German scholars, and 
mostly about German topics. Editor—Giinther Franz. Subscription—DM 16 per 
year (two numbers), from the DLG-Verlags-GMBH, Niedenau 48, Frankfort 
am Main. 

Historia Agriculturae. This is the yearbook of the Netherlands Institute for 
Agricultural History (Groningen). The first issue (1953) contains a most valu- 
able bibliography of books and articles on agricultural history, from all Europe, 
published in 1950. Price—Dutch florins 9.50, from the J. B. Wolters’ Uitgeversma- 
atschappij, Groningen. 

The Economics of ‘Under-Developed’ Areas. An Annotated Reading List of 
Books, Articles, and Official Publications. Published for the Institute of Colonial 
Studies, Oxford. This excellent bibliography is well worth the $1.00 asked 
for it by Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. It contains a 
short (noncritical) description of each item. 

Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, 1954. Complete through 1953. Obtainable from Columbia 
University Press, New York 27, for $1.75. 


Criticisms 
PHILIPPE DE GIRARD 


D. C. Long, in his most interesting article on “Philippe de Girard and the 
Introduction of Mechanical Flax Spinning in Austria” (THe Journat or Eco- 
NoMic History, Winter 1954), writes: “Formerly Bohemia sent considerable 
amounts of linen to Italy for export to Turkey. . . . But after the [Napoleonic ] 
wars English control of the Mediterranean hampered trade with Turkey.” He 
appears to share the not uncommon notion that British command of the seas in 
the nineteenth century in some mysterious way impeded the trade of other 
countries in time of peace; but perhaps he had in mind merely the fact that 
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British intervention in support of the Greeks prolonged for a time the difficulties 
arising from the Greek War of Independence. 
H. R. C. Wricut, University of the Witwatersrand 


THE RAILROAD LAND-GRANT LEGEND 


I have just read with great interest Paul W. Gates’s note on “The Railroad 
Land-Grant Legend” in the Spring 1954 issue of THE JourNAL oF Economic 
History. I have the utmost respect for the author’s intimate and extensive knowl- 
edge of the working of the public land system, and I can accept without question 
his demonstration of the fact that the double minimum price for government 
sections within the primary limits of railroad land grants was completely un. 
successful as a method of compensating the government for the value of the land 
given to the railroads. There are, however, two implications in this essay that 
I believe to be open to challenge: first, it gives the impression, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, that the double minimum provision was never more than a piece of 
false advertising; second, it accepts as established the proposition that the govern- 
ment lost something in the land-grant transaction. 

The first implication appears most conspicuously in the exaggerated importance 
given to the switch from even-numbered to odd-numbered sections in the railroad 
grants from 1856 on, thereby eliminating the conflict between railroad and school 
sections. It is too often forgotten that the railroad land grants were continuations 
of earlier grants for highways and canals, all of which followed the same general 
pattern but varied in detail. Most of the wagon road and canal grants gave half 
the land within prescribed limits, without designating whether odd ‘or even sec- 
tions were to be taken; the odd sections first appeared in the Milwaukee and Rock 
River canal grant of 1838.1 Viewed in this perspective, the practice adopted in 
1856 emerges as merely a convenience, to reduce the necessity for indemnity 
selections, rather than as a piece of legerdemain to benefit the railroads at the 
expense of the government. 

The double minimum price itself was an inheritance, originating in the Miami 
Canal grant to Ohio in 1828.? It was, to be sure, used as a selling point, especially 
to win over those who continued to regard the public domain primarily as a 
source of revenue, but no proof is offered that its sponsors regarded it as fictitious 
at the time—something implied in Mr. Gates’s concluding paragraph. 

In the fourth point of his argument, Mr. Gates puts his finger on the one over- 
mastering reason for the ineffectiveness of the double minimum proviso—to wit, 
the adoption of the free land policy symbolized by the passage of the Homestead 
Act in 1862. Yet curiously enough both the defenders and the critics of the rail- 
road grants blandly ignore this same factor when they accept without challenge 
the premise that the railroad grants constituted a “loss” to the government. The 
value of the land given to the railroads has been computed at slightly Jess than 


1 A summary of these acts and their provisions can be found in General Land Office, State- 
ment, showing Land Grants Made by Congress to Aid in the Construction of Railroads, etc. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1915), pp. 22-24. 

24 .U. S. Statutes at Large 305 (May 26, 1828). 
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a dollar an acre,® but this is simply “book value.” To incur an out-of-pocket loss, 
the government would have had to give away land that would otherwise have 
been sold—the least likely of the possibilities in the situation that actually existed. 

Of the railroads that received land grants in the 1890’s, only the Illinois Central, 
Mobile and Ohio, Hannibal and St. Joseph, and Pacific of Missouri had earned all 
or a major portion of their grants by 1862. The mileage constructed and therefore 
the amount of land earned by other land-grant railroads during this period was 
inconsiderable. The grants to these four railroads, amounting to approximately 5,- 
600,000 acres, or about 4.4 per cent of the total area of the railroad land grants, 
were the only ones in which there was a reasonably straightforward option be- 
tween giving the land to the railroads and selling it. The remainder came after 
the commitment to a free land policy, so that if the railroad grants had not been 
made, the most probable disposition of most of the land included in them is that 
it would have been given to someone else. Land sales of course continued, but if 
Mr. Gates’s figures for Kansas may be taken as an example, they would have 
accounted for a small proportion of the total acreage. In short, since there was 
little prospect of financial return to the government from this land, there was 
little financial loss in giving it away. 

The problem of whether the railroad grants involved gain or loss in broad 
economic and social terms cannot be resolved here, but it is as easy to make a 
case for the railroad grants as against them. The available evidence indicates that 
railroad lands were in the main intelligently and efficiently managed—something 
that could not be said for the public domain as a whole during the last third of 
the nineteenth century. To some extent the railroad grants reduced the amount 
of land available for homesteading, but this as a possible liability is subject to two 
important qualifications: first, a good deal of railroad land was in regions generally 
unsuited to homesteading *—a fact recognized by the railroads earlier than by the 
government; and second, any curtailment of homesteading opportunities should 
be set against the colonization work of the land-grant railroads. In fact, the pur- 
chase of railroad land, on long-term credit and with the company offering as- 
sistance in various ways, was likely to be a better bargain than the gamble fre- 
quently involved in homesteading. 

There is no one “legend” about the railroad land grants; there are several. The 
ghost that most urgently needs to be laid is the assumption that they constituted 
a “loss” to the government and people of the United States. Even if we omit from 
this discussion all consideration of land-grant rates, there is ample ground for 
claiming that the returns from this policy outweighed its cost. 

Joun B. Raz, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


3 Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Public Aids to Transportation (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1938), II, 36. Mr. Gates gives no estimate of the amount of the loss, 
although this figure would seem essential to a determination of the adequacy of compensation. 

4 About a quarter of all the railroad land lay in the states of Arizona, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Utah, none of it particularly good homesteading territory. See Department of 
the Interior, Transportation (Information Bulletin, 1939 Series, No. 5, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1940), pp. iv—v. 
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